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ABSTRACT ^: ; ^ 

This collection of articles focuses on the current 
status an'd future of counseling in the Community college. The volume 
contains/the follow^ing chapters: (1) "Counseling for Today's 
Community I College Students," by William A. Robbins, which focuses' on 
the characteristics pf developmental counseling and the crises it 
faces in community colleges; (2) "Primary Roles for Conimunity College 
Counselors," by Jane E. Matson, which deals with both operational and 
relationship- roleis; (3) " Special Roles with Special Students," by 
William Moore, Jr., which argues that the community college student 
population is dgminatisd by groups generally termed "special"; (4) 
"Team Roles for/ Counselors : Creating Synergism," by Charles R. 
Dassance; and Jacquelyn B. Tulloch, which provides a rationale for the: 
involvement of non-counseling personnel in- student development; (5) 
"Advisement and ^Counseling Challenges Facing Community College * 
Educators: The Miami-Dade Experience," by Richard B. Schinoff; (6) 
"Counseling in a\Multi-College System: The Los Amrgos Experience ," by 
Alice S. Thurston\^ which reviews survey findings regarding counseling 
practices; (7) "Preparing and Nurturing 
Don G. 'Creamer, which advocates special 
college counselors; (8) "Organizational 
of Student Development, by Robert B. Young, which presents 
community-based and human, resources development models for 
organizational change; (9) "The Decade Ahead for Community College* 
Counseling," by Alice S. Thurston, which urges counselors to 
determine their basic priorities in order to preserve the counseling 
functi'on; and (10) "Counseling and Academic Advisement," by Jim 
Palmer, which provides an annotated bibliography of relevant ERIC 
materials. (LAL) 
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Editors' Notes 



This volume grew out of the concern of its aijthors for the survival and 
restructuring of counseling in the community colleges as a vital service 
in the 1980s. As Dale Tillery points out in his introduction, "Today, as 
never before, students need both excellent instruction... as well as 
counseling and support services... Their relationship is symbiotic." 
Financial and other constraints are making this essential relationship 
more difficult than ever to achieve. 

In Chapter One, William Robbins writes about the impact of 
changing times and the differing, often confusing roles of counselors in 
community colleges. As a former dean of students and a counselor edu- 
cator, he provides a definition of community college counseling, dis- 
cusses crises confronting it, and identifies as a basic need "a clear 
demonstration of professionalism." 

Also, from the point of view of a counselor educator and national 
consultant, Jane Matson in the next chapter offers two broad approaches 
to counselor role definitions: operational roles 'and relationship roles.. 
These functional areas provide a more flexible and dynainic framework 
than the traditional laundry list of counselor tasks. ^ 

In Chapter Three, William Moore reserves the special category 
for foreign students because they lack proficiency in English. To grant 
minority students special treatment can only happen when those who 
have responsibility for the student are irresponsible. Others generally 
considered special are really those who make up the normal enrollment. 
Relating academic deficiencies to social or economic factors has not 
been helpful in improving the teaching and learning process. Next, 
Charles Dassance and Jacquelyn Tulloch, both student personnel 
administrators, deal with counselor-related goals that depend on effec- 
tive involvement of personnel other than counselors. They present the 
rationale for synergistic team efforts, and illustrate the concept with 
resolution of a practical problem requiring an all-college effort. 

In Chapter Five, the Miami-Dade experience, as it meets the 
challenges of assessment, course and program placement, developmen- 
tal studies, retention, and accountability, is described by Richard 
Schinoff, a dean of students, who documents the role of counselors in a 
comprehensive program. C9unselors must address both the crisis in lit- 
eracy and the crisis in delivery of a quality educational program. 
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Then, Alice Thurston, a retired college president and student 
personnel eonsuhant, describes findings of a survey of counseHng prac- 
tices in a hu'ge, muhi-unit confimunity college system where the role of 
counselors was unc'lear and generally undervalued. Without strong 
centrcil office leadership and support, chasms hcive developed between 
instructors and counselors, with the result that many students seem 
relatively untouched by their often brief exposure to higher education. 
The Los Amigos picture is pot atypical. 

Don Crccimcr, former dean of students and now professor in the 
community college field, begins Chapter Seven with the premise that 
community college counselor roles are sufficiently different to merit 
special preparation. He describes several major thrusts; the educational 
generalist, the counselor/service specialist, the educational program- 
mer, and the developmentalist; Each role requires a different graduate 
preparation and skills, 

Robert Young, a professor of higher education who trains stu- 
dent personnel professionals, looks at the future of student development 
as a concept and the need for organizational change. Two organizational 
models are suggested: the conlmunity-based alternative and a human 
resource development alternative. These structures would be respon- 
sive to social anVj economic change as well as organizational theory.- 

Alice Thurston concludes the volume with an attempt to read 
the portents; thoy underscore the need for long overdue changes in 
ways described by the various contributors. Rather than simply trying 
to do more with ess, a more productive alternative would be to analyze, 
not infer, stude/its' needs and make priority decisions as to what can be 
done well within the resources available. In the months and years ahead, 
the fate of community college counseling will be determined not only 
by budget retrenchment but also by actions of counselors themselves. 

I ] Alice S. Thurston 

f William A. Robbins 

Editors 



Alice S\ Thurston is retired president of 
Los Angeles Valley College. 

William A. Robbins is associate professor of community 
cohege education and counselor education at Virginia - 
Polytechnic Institute and State University. 



Introduction 



From its beginning, the American community c(\^lcgc lias stressed the 
importance of* parity between student support services and chissroom 
instruction. Ibday, more than ever before, students need not only 
excellent instruction to help prepare them for work or advanced study 
and to help them achieve personal fullillment but also counseling and 
support services to help them make fundamental decisioiis about the 
uses of education in theii* career and life goals. If these outcomes are to 
be achieved, hscal support, personal rewards, and professional prepa- 
ration arc of equal importance to both counseling and instructional fac- 
ulties of conmiunity colleges. ' \ 

Teaching and counseling are not the "two-world" enigma .in 
commi'inity colleges that they arc in many four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. Teaching takes place in muny settings in community colieges, and 
v.,aii profpsional staff take part". Simiiiarly, counseling and adyisihg are 
litcraUy^ everybody's business.' This symbiosis of teaching and service is 
not easy to come by, and colleges must be ever vigilant in reaffirming 
goals and behaviors that seek to serve the whole student. Professionals 
counselors and their colleagues in student services must play primary 
leadership roles, in working toward that end with faculty and adminis- 
tration, as well as with students. I have joined others over the years in 
conceptualizing this institutional responsibility of the counselor and in 
preparing leaders for this essential functio n of community colleges. 

Parity between classroom teaching and counseling can be a 
sometimes thing and is subject to compromise in times of fiscal con- 
straint. The ebb and flow of understanding and full support for student 
support services in general — and particularly for counselirig services — 
is apparent in what I view as the four generations of community col- 
leges. These generations are defined byj the following time periods: 
(1) 1900-1930, post-school college; (2) 1930-1950, the junior college; 
(3) 1950-1970, the community college; (4) 1970-1980, the community 
learning centers. A fifth generation in the; future will be 1980-1990: the 
regional, community college. Over the j generjations,' counseling has 
become increa.singly important to the stated mission of the community 
, college. However, such importance has not always been matched by the 
necessary resources or by rewards for counselm^ This inequity has 
been exacerbated by the ever-increasing dive r^y of students, their 

\ 

A, S. niurston, W. A. Rohhini {Kils.)/Ct)unj^/tn?; /I Crucial Funeiiun/or thf IDHOi. N 
(ii/(*ntttttniniiy Collrijrs. n«>. Sail Knim rsto: Josscy-Has.i, ,Sfptcrnber49B3. 
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needs for special support, and the i^rowini^ variety of skills counj^elors 
need in order to help students"niake informed decisions about learning 
ami careers. 

I am pleased to add this' brief introduction of encouragement 
antl advocacy for the d.istinguislied authors of this important new source- 
book on counselini; in community colleges. These colleagues have 
become known to me personally through their years of leadership and 
good practice. It is my belief that they will give their attention to ways 
of overcoming Haws in student support services that have developed 
during the past decade. This has been a period of expansion of services, 
primarily through federal funding. It has also been a period of division 
of services and of people who must work together in the interest of stu- 
dent development. As a result, some new programs have developed on 
the fringes 'of institutions, without proper status, professional develop- 
ment, or rewards for staff. ' 

Since comnmnity colleges are serious about the quality of stu- 
dent development, there will need to be greater integration within the 
domain of student support services and between this function and the 
diverse instructional programs of conmuinity colleges. The learner, as 
well as the public and its representatives, will huve increased confidence 
in the accountability of community colleges as we attend to the learning 
and career needs of students, desf'ign programs and services that fit 
them, and demonstrate learner outcomes through follow-up aiul other 
institutional studies. What challenges community college counselors 
and their colleagues will face during the coming decade! 
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Dale Tillery is professor emeritus of higher education 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 



Community college counseling is eclectic and collaborative in 
nature, operating across the entire college and standing at the 
very core of a strong student services program. 




-^ Counseling for Today i 
Community College Students 

William A. Robbins 



This volume is about counseling as it functipns in a unique arena of 
American postsecondary education, the community college. Despite 
the significant contribution counseling has made and continues to 
make in helping the community college achieve its goals, major prob- 
lems have arisen during the past decade. The place of counseling is no 
longer secure; indeed, in the past it may only have appeared to be so. 

In order to analyze these problems and also to explore the possi- 
bilities of whaft community college counseling might be, the editors 
have invited several leaders to reflect on the changing roles of counsel- 
ing, special problems, intriguing ideas, and future directions. Thoughts 
about the future are particularly troublesome. Over and over again,' it 
■ seems, the two possible scenarios posed by Breneman and Nelson 
(1981), one that is optimistic and one that is pessimistic, confront , the 
writers. Who knows what the eighties and nineties will bring in terms 
of changes that can affect the roles and practices of community college 
counselors? , 

Certa;inly the scene "changed in the sixties and seyenties. 
Witness the effects on counseling practice of changes in the nature of 
the student group. Older, female, minority, and part-time students 

A. S. Thurston, Ai^Robljlr^fEds.). Cnunitling: A Crucial Function for the i9a0s. £fcw1^rcction!i - 
for Community Col leges, np. 43?San fVancisco: J osscy Bass, September 1983. ^ , ^ 
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"TrftrQlIed in great numbers and, in doing so, brought very different 
needs into the college scene. The increasing number of part-time stu- 
dents alone (a heavy majority of 63 percent of community .college 
enrollment ii^ 1981) has presented the counseling program with a major 
difficulty. The presumption cannot possibly be supported that adequate^ 
help is really available for meeting these students' career, acadernic, 
and personal needs. Nevertheless, members of these groups are enrolled 
students; they are there, with their hopes and- anxieties and endless 
other human characteristics. Can we ^expect to find adequate help for 
these students from teaching faculty members'whose preparation has 
been almost totally in a subject matter, or from personnel in commu- 
nity agencies, or from familydr friends, or from the students them- 
selves, or just from exposure to the environment of the college? Each of 
the above may make a useful contribution, to be sure, but the commu- 

. nity college turns to the professional counselor on its staff for the exper- 
tise that will provide needed additional help to these students. 
\ • 

Differences in Counseling Approaches 

■ / 

Community college counselors across the country differ very 
much, in their roles and in the methods, they use. They not only differ 
within their world of community colleges but also, as a group at least, 
they tend to differ in comparison with counselors in the four-year col- ' 
leges and in social agencies. 

. : Some counselors use predominantly the traditional, intensive, 
therapeutically oriented,''one-to-one approach they learned in graduate 
sthool. The model, akin to a medical one with its presumption of dis- 
ease to be treated, requires such intensive and generally extended lis- 
tening, waiting, and perceiving before the counselor is able to react and 
thus intervene that the counselor faces limits as to the number, of stu- 
. dent clients he or she can sec in A day. As a result, only a few commu- 
nity colleges maintain this approach — sometimes to the regret of those 
<:ounselors who are restless to practice what excited them in graduate 
school or in their former work and who are anxious to help solve press- 
ing student problems using the insights that can come through the 
exploration of feelings and attitudes. 

A different approach — or perhaps set of practices would describe 
it more accurately — is found increasingly in the community college, 
partly because of the - nature of the institution. Community college 
counseling is often eclectic in nature, operating across the entire col- 
lege, and it is adventurous, with an endless variety of approaches to 
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• meet student needs. Counselors provide assistance to'students through a 
vast array ofhelpful activities — providing information; assessing; mak- 
ing referrals on academic, career, and personal matters; making educa> 

, tional judgments; and posing inci^nvc questions to students that are 
\ .meant to affect their thinking and decision making. In addition, coun- 
, selors increase their student exposure by engaging in group or training 
..activities, conducting workshops, leading, group counseling sessions, 
engaging in teaching either in the discipline departments or in human- 
development-related courses, and training students and paraprofes- 
sipnals for orientation, student-activity, and community tasks. Instead 
of having only a few student,appointments a day, counselors often deal 
with dozens of people a day, only some of whom may be enrolled stu- 
dents, and they do this both on- and off-campus. Besides the office, 
other places are familiar sites for counseling activity, such as the campus 
center, class*room, learning laboratory, and even area shopping center. 

It is small wonder that there is confusion over the counselor's 
role. This eclectic activity bears little resemblance to what the world at 
large thinks a counselor does. There is, however, reason for satisfaction 
as well as anxiety in this varied situation. The satisfaction lies in the 

* counselor's evident commitment, style, and conscientious effort. These 
factors provide a sound base for the growth of community college coun- 
seling, particularly in the direction of its increased professionalism. 
The unfortunate aspect is that so many community college counselors, 

' using an approach with all the rich variety described above, have not 
' thought -through the meaning of what they are doing as a whole, of 
what counseling can and should really be in these different settings. As 
! Creamer (Chapter Seven, this volume) points out, they function with- 
out gaining the knowledge needed, without the necessary pre-service 
■ and in-service training, and without developing proper skills through 
I clinical and internship experiences. , 

Understanding Counseling in the Community College 

i Community college counseling can be considered a professional 

activity that provides help to students, either as individuals or in 
groups, in meeting their personal and educational needs for develop- 
ment and that is characterized by consultation, advisement, instruc- 
tion, and collaborative skills. Such a definition interprets community 
college counseling as a core professional function within the broader 
thrust of student services. This is very appropriate to the community 
college situation, where counseling is the heart of a strong student ser- 
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vices program. It also needs to be seen as central to the work of the col- 
lege. Indeed, the definition fits the picture'^of much counseling practice 
that has won general approval, and that will help immeasurably in 
dealing with problems of weakness. 

The definition relies on the significant historic statement issued 
by the American Council on Education (ACE) half a century ago re- 
garding thfe student personnel point of view. This concept provided a 
holistic view of the student based on the need to see "the student as a 
whole — his intellectual capacity and achievement, his emotional make- 
up, his physical condition, his social relationships, his vocational apti- 
tudes and skills, his moral and religious values, his economic resources, 
and his esthetic appreciations" (American Council on Education, 1937, 
p. 1). Paving the way for major changes that were to come in just a few 
short years, the ACE statement called for college student services that 
would put emphasis on "the development of the student as a person, 
rather than upon his intellectual training alone" (American Council on 
Education,'^1937, p. 1). 

The definition relies as well on the substantive contribution of 
student development theory described in recent literature (Brown, 
1972; Creamer, 1980; Delworth, Hanson, and Associates, 1980; Miller 
and Prince, 1976). Closely integrated within the whole instructional 
enterprise, since cognitive and affective growth must be seen as inex- 
orably linked, student development education continues to build on a 
holistic rather than a specialized, fragmented view of education. It fur-.^ 
ther assumes a collaborative r^f< rt on the part of all concerned edu- 
cators toward accomplishing a : nalized education for each student. 
Undergirding its student develop. i.ent model is an emphasis on."intcn- 
tional student development" designed "to meet the needs of all student^;, 
to plan change rather than react to it, and to engage the full academic 
community in this collaborative effort" (Miller and Prince; 1976, p. 21). 

This approach to counseling is consistent with the thrust toward 
"intentional developmental change in students throughout the life cycle" 
using developmental psychology and adult developmental theory, 
which was recently outlined in broad scope with the most persuasive 
credibility for the entire changing postsecondary scene by Chickering 
and Associates (1981, p. 2). 

Finally, the definition provides a framework for this volume^s 
analysis of counseling as a discreet but highly interactive function within 
the community college organizational system, geared toward what the 
institutions mission is or should be — the development of students. This 
approach to counseling should support the challenge ta.alj community 



college practitioners, whether teaching facuhy or administrative or 
support service personnel, to* provide a supportive climate tor high- 
quality educational services. It is important t'hat they also remember 
that the community college will maintain its strength only as it keeps as 
its primary focus the meeting of human needs through the educational 
and career preparation avenues it provides an 
every institutional function can contribute. 
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Crises Confronting Community College Counseling 

Community college counseling faces rnajor difficulties. Some of 
these difficulties result from the dilemmas of mission and budget con- 
fronting American higher education. Some difficulties that have to do 
with philosophy and purpose are unique to counseling as it seeks to "get 
its act together." Other difficulties are intrai|nstitutional, having to do 
with the practices of counseling as it functions within the total system. 

First, the present crisis in higher jeducation, only partially 
reflected in acute budget problems, may res'ult in long-term reconcep- 
tualizatibn and reorganization of the corrimunity college situation. 
Despite general agreement on the value of counseling in meeting student 
needs, its demise can no longer be considereci an unlikely eventuality — 
andrcertainly not. in those institutions where it has already happened! 
External fiscal problems are so great that jthey are turning the post- 
secondary world into a jungle of institutions competing for public 
funds. Out of agonizing decision making, colleges currently are having 
to take retrenchment and reorganizationalj steps that spare no sector. 
Counseling is particularly vulnerable to some forms of accountability, 
si;nce in only a few cases does it generate academic credit (theicoin of 
the realm) that reflects a flow of students toward the degree or certifi- 
cate. Unfortunately, community college counseling has. not developed 
that clearly essential position that would ensure a favorable review. 

Second, community college counseling, as all-too-often prac- 
ticed, bears a serious structural weakness {due to an absence of philo- 
sophical grounding that should be governing every aspect of its prac- 
tice. The work of the counselors does npt appear to be theoretically 
based. In the eyes of many colleagues, it lacks the requisites of a profes- 
sion. It is perceived as consisting of extensive, multitudinous forms of 
service, lots of good work to help students, but work that is carried out 
in an ad hoc, almost trial-and-error, fashion, where one's amount of 
"busyness for a good cause" is expected to be the measure of success. In 
order to correct this situation of professional chiaos, the counseling 



function should be planned and carried out systematically in a way that 
will a'cconiplish a clear, -cspected end related to the student's devel- 
opmtint. The counseling program should be established on a well- 
understood, theoretical base, implemented within and by the college as 
a wliolc according to a program design that ties together ends and 
meaiis, and it should ensure that its processes and outcomes are sub- 
jected to an appropriate evaU*ation design. Benchmarks of a profes- 
sional approach should call for the. counselor to identify a problem 
needing a counseling response, decide upon an objective, select care- 
fully a strategy or activity (based on a prediction that the strategy used 
will solve the problem), implement the strategy or activity, and finally 
evaRiate the results. 

j- Happily, in the absence of such a clear demonstration of profes- 
sionalism, there arc usually "friends in court"— those who appreciate the 
counselor's contribution, who can help stave off ^the judgment day. 
Yet the weakness is a serious one; in some situations it can be fatal. To 
survive, community college counseling must establish itself profession- 
cilly within the academic community in a mutually respecting relation- 
ship primarily with those in the academic disciplines. It cannot, survive 
significantly until this weakness is repaired. (Because, of the very dif- 
;ferent approach they use, traditional counselor colleagues in the uni- 
/ versity may not face this problem.) Both Creamer (Chapter Seven, this 
volume) and Young'(Chapter Eight) discuss implications of this weak- 
ness in their chapters, the former for reasons of improving professional 
preparation and the latter because of the need to redesign counseling's 
basic rationale. 

Third, the actual practices of counseling within the community 
college system lack prbper coherence even in terms of their own defined 
purposes and expectations, as well as in regard to the highest priority 
purposes and expectations of the college. Because the varied counseling 
activities of an eclectic approach seem to lack that single focus that 
characterizes the work of the traditional counseling practitioner, the 
community college counselors role is often misunderstood, unappreci- 
ated, even abused. The counselor, some charge, is trying to be.all 
things to all people. He or she can even be given jobs that no one else 
wants or feels able to do! 

In order to try to make a recognized contribution, to win sup- 
port and show^ their value, counselors often become irresponsibly over- 
burdened. They seek or cannot avoid accepting various forms of service 
in the college, such as with basic skills education or with the extra- 
curriculum, faculty advisership, career planning, community projects. 



and stair development programs. The ironic result of all this, however, 
is that instead of making their college berths more secure, these coun- 
selors' efforts may only reinforce the picture of professional work that is 
insufficiently focused, does not meet accountability standards of effi- 
ciency and effectiveness, and falls short of satisfying such criteria as 
being selective, in the determination of priorities for attention, lean in 
the use of resources, targeted in practice, and cost-effective in results 
and outcomes, qualitatively assessed as these may haye to be. 

Counseling Under Fire from the Critics 

When Brick (cited in Cohen and Brawer, 1982, p. 174) reviewed 
the 1972 book, edited by O'Banion and Thurston, Student peveloprnent 
Programs in the Community Junior College, he expressed >urprise that none 
of the contributors, including both of this volume's coedhors, had ques- 
tipned the existence of the various student personnel seryies. In effect, 
the contributors had not been properly critical. Brick said^\they had not 
listened carefully enough to the voices of criticism. Writing\to be sure,, 
with the benefit of a few more years into the 1970s than wh^n most of 
the O'Baniori and Thurston book.was prepared. Brick was preSczient in 
warning of the changes that financially troubled times ahead could bring, 
• including a surrender of certain community college function's. He pointed 
to the importance of using the critical judgments of others and the need 
to take account of critical social forces as a way of evaluating anf and 
all of the college's functions. 

The more narrow focus of this volume on counseling alone, 
rather than on all of student services, does shift somewhat the focus of 
that criticism. Nevertheless, useful (though often contradictory) critical 
contributions have been made regarding counseling, which community 
collegevpersonnel need to welcome and not ignore. Vaughan (1980) 
stressesUh6 importance of being open to such criticism and not defen- 
sive, for if we were defensive, we would miss the value of the critical 
analysis he has urged us to use. We would also be missing opportuni- 
ties for program improvement. The critics "offer new ways of looking at 
old problems and new ideas for exp^l^ratipn," he stated. "Community 
college leaders should examine the criticisms and determine which ones 
are valid in a given situation" (p. 13). . J ^ 

Various critics haV^e pointed to' problems in the provision of coun- 
seling services. Some cduhselors, they say, have helped cause these dif- 
ficulties. While trying to help, they Have hurt students, unintentionally 
by building unhealthy depijndence. Tjhere has been a concern for a long 
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time that some helpers end up doing more harm' than good, that rather 
than contributing in an appropriate way to the solution of the student's 
problem, they may actually weaker or disable the student. Community 
college personnel have often heard the criticism that many college prac- 
tices are really hand-holding ones, particularly in the case of the aca- 
demically weak student. What is help, and at what point does it inhibit 
the gaining of self-sufficiency? Stensrud and Stensrud (1981) warned 
about fostering dependence and showed that inept counseling could 
violate human development principles. In making their point, they (or 
the editor) chose to give their article the provocative and perceptive 
title, "Counseling May Be Hazardous to Your Health; How We Teach 
People to Feel Powerless." Others have also warned against the many 
insdtutional factors that may induce learned helplessness (Soligman, 
1975; Roueche, Mink, and Arrnes, 1981). Moore v»ould strongly agree 
and in this volume (Chapter Three). calls for inculcating emotional and 
intellectual toughness. He denounces counselors and teachers of aca- 
demically deficient students who contribute to the failure they are try- 
ing to eliminate by letting students play fast and loose with tough aca- 
demic standards. 

Counselors have also hurt students, it h charged, by joining in 
the "tracking'.' .of them. This charge relates to the "cooiing out" concept 
associated with such critics as Karabcl (1972) and Zwerling (1976), 
based on the earlier scholarly analysis of Clark (1960). These critics 
point out that counselors look at what students can realistically accom- 
plish in college and the work world, at least according to evidence they 
have at hand, the encourage students to lower their aspirations and 
settle for a program of studies leading to a lower-level job. In light of 
-this'criticism, counselors need to review their professional practice in a 
nondefensive way and take account of any subtle (or overt) manipula- 
tion they may be using or any lack of informed involvement with stu- 
dents in decisions that are made. 

Some counselors have employed particular practices in ways 
that have reduced their effectiveness. According to some critics, coun- 
selors work in so many facets of student services that their counseling 
role is confusing and their impact is low. Gay, as cited by Cohen and 
Brawer, worries that counselors are providing useful student services, 
but there is a real question as to "whether or not some of the mundane 
tasks. . .are wise use of the skills and talents of counselors" (1982, p. 174). 
Since many community colleges utilize counselors in the varied way 
that has been described and not in the traditional counseling role, the 
criticism speaks to a broad issue. It often is true that a counselor's 
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effectiveness is weakened by .being bogged down with distracting activ- 
ities. If so, and if the situation can be remedied, the critic is to be' 
thanked. 

■Often counselors have sought conscientiously to increase the 
number of studeixts they serve by turning heavily to group work or to 
providing help through others. Critics such as Simon (1980) sharply 
question the minimizing of individual student contacts. At the City 
University of New York in the difficuh years of the mid-1970s, Simon 
saw that one response to severe retrenchment moves was to increase 
the use of groiip-'^programs, counselor consulting, technical aids, peer 
r counseling, and other practices. The times were especially wrong for 
doing this, she pointed out, because there was an increase in the 
number of .depressed, dropout-prone, suicidal students, confused over 
career and life dilemmas amidst a chaotic work world. Unfortunately 

' these students found that sensitive trained counselors were no longer 
available to listen and to help. Younger teaching faculty members to 
whom they would naturally turn were also no longer available for a 
variety of reasons, and other avenues were foreclosed. Indeed, the 
Queens College president saw no way out except to close the student 
ser^vices department for the time being! Simon further reminds us that 
a carefully balanced program needs to be achieved when confronting 

• major change in order to avoid -the unhappy side effects of what might 
/otherwise be a well-thought-out plan. 

/ Some counselors, critics have charged, put the college's interest 

before that of the students. Counsclors.have acted primarily as institu- 
tional agents, implementing and justifying college policies and pro- 
cedures without giving adequate attention to factors in the student's 
personal situation that call for institutional accommodation. Zvyerling 
(1976) attacks the actions of counselors and other community college 
personnel who, by "tracking"' students, act on behalf of the college 
against the best interests of students. From a different perspective. Gay 
feels that counselors profess to be interested in the whole student but 
then act as "housekeepers, guardians of the status quo," quieting the 
complainers and adjusting students to the system (cited in Cohen and 
Brawer, 1982,' p. 173). The question is not resolved apparently: Should 
not the counselor's primary loyalty be to the college that pays his or her 
salary, rather than to the student? Although there is no easy answer to 
this^question, the issue must not be resolved in such an anti-humanistic 
fashion. ' 

i Critics have identified several ways in which some. counselors, 
as part of their work within the ijystem, undercut their developmental 
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principles with poor institutional practices (a variation of the third 
criticism). They have articulated enthusiastically student development 
concepts but have actually done little in fostering programs to imple- 
ment them. Various factors, of course, have led to. this situation of big 
talk and little action. The lack of knowledge and experience in program 
development is one such factor. To Fenske (1980, p. 49), another diffi- 
culty is expecting that much will be done toward the "total development 
of students" while the faculty reward system remains "as invulnerable 
to change as it is without somehow reconstituting the entire structure 
and organizatipn." It is probably for such a reason that the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education's summary report of 1973, prepared 
with the situations of all colleges and universities in mind, could not 
support a college mission that called for efforts toward the total develop- 
ment of students. As the members of the commission wrote: "Totalism' 
in the campus approach to students is, we believe, neither wise nor pos- 
sible" (p. .17). One can appreciate their hesitancy but must regret the 
distortion they brought to the debate by their emphasis on the unnerv- 
ing concept of totalism. The intentional development of students can 
be somewhat less than the idea of -total, and it can relate directly to 
humanistic criteria as to what the aims of a college should be. 

According to Shaffer (1980), in words that would apply not o'nly 
to Indiana University but also to community colleges all over the coun- 
try, there arc innumerable ways in which those concerned with student 
development change have ignored or misunderstood the many institu:^ 
lioncd restraints. Unless these are seen and dealt with constructively, 
there can be no significant implementation of student development 
ideas. Several years earlier. Brown (1972) criticized the student person- 
nel worker/counselor who attempted to "go it alone." He asked, "Can 
student development really be fostered effectively without the support 
and influence of the academic dimensions of college life?" (Bpown, 
. 1972, p. 8). This question followed his concern that student personnel 
workers felt that student development was their "turf." Brown then 
asked whether others on campus were not equally concerned. The 
answer was obvioUs but reflected poor program development on the 
part of the counselors, poor understanding of the system, land poor/ 
relationships vyith teaching faculty colleagues. / 
Aside from such intrainstitutional difficulties counselors haye 
faced, another criticism has been the inability or unwillingness of many 
counselors to see themselves as having to be accountable in the same 
way as others — weighed, that is, by the same measuring sticks, ^he 
problems faced by top administrative officials who bear responsibility 
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for budget and policy decisions of the whole college seem not to be 
appreciated. In a recent study of counseling practices in a large muhi- 
unit community college system, it was pointed oiit that "there appears 
to be little if any feedback on counseling outcomes. These are, of 
course, primarily subjective and difficult to measure. Counselors gen- 
erally feel they are impossible to deal with** (Thurston, 1981, p. 17). It 
is small wonder that there is little hard-line institutional support for 
counseling. Thurston, in Chapter Nine of this volume, has woven 
together Audrey Cohen's concept of empowerment with impact mea- 
surement. Thurston then calls for this kind of approach as a way to be 
accountable, rather than using such superficial quantitative data as 
simply the logging of student contacts. The critic serves the counseling 
program by insisting on the adoption of an accountability model using 
both quantitative and qualitative data. Furthermore, only by building 
college-wide respect based on such positive outcome data Will commu- 
nity college counseling ever be able to become well-established. \ 

The Importance of Counseling 

It would be reassuring to think that a clear consensus may form 
once again within American higher education regarding the college's 
^ role in the development of students. In the community college, in a 
way that is different from that in the four-year liberal arts college or the 
university, a struggle continues over matters of meaning and purpose. 
Counselors should play a crucial role in thinking through this question. 
Many pragmatic forms of help to students in their life preparation are 
accepted as appropriate for a community college curriculum, such as 
occupational education, transfer courses, and basic skill improvement 
programs. Yet, these activities are in a sense aspects complementary, to 
the main business of the college; they are means to an end rather than 
the end in itself. On the one hand, with some exceptions, they repre- 
sent ways to enable the student to do something else, such as get a job, 
get into a department of studies, or even be able to become relatively 
self-sufficient. On the other hand, the college has long been called upon 
to be instrumental in students' total intellectual, moral, and emotional 
development. The fact that colleges have all too often abdicated their 
responsibility for this and have become merely assembly lines in the 
jbrocessing of credits and degrees, of the fact that academic depart- 
ments have distorted the college's most significant work, is a matter for 



learning and growth in students (Chickering and Associates, 1981; 




remains — to accomplish humane 



Dewey, 1916; Sanford, 1962). In the light of this tradition of higher^ 
education, it is unthinkable that any personnel in the community', 
college — counselors, teachers, administrators, trustees — would accept ^ 
the dehumanizing of its ideology and permit important developmental' 
goals for students to be watered down. Those statements of ideals re- 
corded in community college catalogs are heady stuff, stuff that evokes 
passion and commitment on the part of community college personnel. 
Nothing less should do than the intentional development of students. 
The forms of that development will vary according to the college's own 
design, what its faculty call for, its particular career requirements, its 
views of maturity to which different staff and faculty should contribute. 

Thus, the counselor s role in helping students in their develop- 
ment is truly a crucial one for the 1980s, ;and it is consistent with the 
essential meaning of the American college- at its best. In the last half 
century, through many historic changes, there have been challenges to 
the work of the counselor. The GIs who poured out of the separation 
centers after World War II, badly in need of help in coping with a 
changed post-war America, the veterans of the Korean War and Viet- 
nam, the minority groups, women, older students, and handicapped 
who came to the community college in waves during the 1960s and 
1970s — they found community college counselors seeking to meet their 
needs in different ways. 

The hope and the challenge now is th^t, as the professional 
practice of community college counseling grows during the 1980s and 
1990s, it will utilize more and more the new knowledge base of devel- 
opmental theory. When a developmental perspective meshes with the 
eclectic activity of the community college counselor, then it is more 
likely that the college will cause intentional developmental change to 
• occur in students. 

. Within the world of a community college that does take seri- 
ously its mission, the counselor's contribution can thus be an immense 
one. His or her values, training, expectations, and counseling strategies 
all suggest this. In a very special Way that is different from that of all 
other disciplines and professional units within the college, those who 
represent the counseling function need to design their activities on the 
basis of guidelines froin student development philosophy. 
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Deeply rooted in community college mission and philosophy, 
counseling is the most significant out-oj-class service. 
Counselor roles, which have emerged out of secondary school 
and university practices, must be enco^/aged to grow in 
response to changing times. 



Primary Roles for 
Community College Counselors 



Jane E, Matson 



Since early in the history of the two-year college in the United States, 
the definition of the major functions of the institution has included some 
reference to services for students over and beyond those traditionally 
provided in the classroom. When the early literature is examined, there 
is likely to be found in the description'of a two-year college a reference 
to its responsibility to provide an opportunity for individuals to develop 
abilities to their maximum potential. 

The, basic philosophy of the two-year college is founded on the 
premise that the increasing democratization of access to postsecondary 
education will have a beneficial effect on individuals, as well as on soci- 
ety as a whole. The widespread and rapid growth of the two-year col- 
lege is evidence that the general population accepted this basic concept 
and considered the institution a major means of upward socioeconomic 
mobility, a central^theme of the "American Dream": that every citizen 
has a right to opportunity for self-improvement and that society has an 
obligation to provide such opportunity. 

In describing the purposes of community junior colleges, major 
writers have almost without exception included counseling and guid- 

A. -S. Thurslon. W, A. Robbins (Kcls.)' Counsfting: A Crucial Function Jot thr iVHOu New Dircrlinns 
fnr(:<jmrTinniiyCtillcKrj. no. 43. S;in Francisco; Josscy-BiiM.Scpicmbfr 1983. , ^ ^ ^ 
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ance. Thornton (1966, p. 68) points out that the counseling function is 
especially important in view of the broad assortment of curricular offer- 
ings and tht: corresponding variety of students who seek the college's 
services. Medsker, in his landmark book, The Junior College: Progress and 
Prospect, points out that the comprehensive community college is: "one 
which (1) offers a variety of educational programs of an academic and 
an occupational nature, day and evening, for full-time and part-time 
students, (2) provides an opportunity for students to make up educa- 
tional deficiences, (3) has a liberal admission policy, (4) emphasizes a 
well-developed guidance program, (5) performs a variety of special ser- 
vices. to the community, and (6) insists on its rights to dignity on its 
own merits without attempting to resemble a four-year college" (1960, 
p. 203, underlining author's). Bogue, in describing the basic function 
of community colleges more than thirty years ago, cited the statement 
prepared by the California Association of Junior Colleges in 1948 
which included Orientation and Guidance as one of six specific purposes or 
objectives. It i.s defined as "the specific responsibility of every junior 
college to assist its students to Tind themselves.' A program of training 
and guidance should be provided so that every student may discover his 
aptitudes, choose a life work, and prepare for the succe.ssful pursuit of 
such work" (Bogue, 1950, p. 53). Catalogs of the majority of two-year 
colleges, in describing the purposes oi the institution, include some 
reference to guidance (or counseling) as a major responsibility. So 
there is substantial evidence that the role of counseling and guidance 
has been given at least lip service in the historical development of the 
two-year college. 

It is interesting to note that as the two-year college evolved as a 
segment of postsecondary education, the secondary school itself played 
an important part in the development. The impetus for the establish- 
ment of a lower-division college came from chief administrators of sev- 
eral universities (sec Medsker, 1960, p. 11), but the models used and 
the environment designed for them were similar to secondary schools, 
and in many cases the colleges were actually housed in existing high 
schools. 

It is then not surprising to note that a significant part of the 
model for counseling in the two-year college is to be found in the work 
of the high school counselor. The other model, not only for the counsel- 
ing function but for other student support services as well, was the tra- 
ditional student personnel programs found in four-yean colleges. As a 
result of this melding process; the support services programs found in 
most two-year colleges arc an interesting hybrid of the programs com- - 
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inonly tbuiul in the American secondary school and in the American 
tour-year college. 

The counseling function, as it has been implemented in the 
majority of two-year colleges, is more closely related to the role of the 
high school counselor than to the counseling services in the senior col- 
leges. This was particularly true in the 1950s and 1960s, when commu- 
nity colleges were being established at so rapid a rate that there was 
little time to design and develop a counseling model specifically adapted 
to the needs of the two-year colleges. The student populations during 
this period were more similar to the^radTfiDnal college-going popula- 
tion than are the groups currently seeking educational assistance from 
the two-year college. Under these circumstances, the secondary school 
counseling model was not completely inappropriate, but under the 
.present conditions it is not entirely adequate. 

Counseling became the central focus of student support services, 
since it provided the pivotal point of contact with potential and actual 
students. As other student services were introducec^, such as cocurricu- 
lar activities, financial aid, and testing, the staff members to provide 
these services were frequently either personnel transferred from the 
counseling area or newly hired persons who had professional training 
as counselors. But whatever the reasons, the counseling service was 
and still is considered to be most significant of all the out-of-classroom 
services provided for students. It is usually the counselor that the stu- 
dent sees as the decision-making process is explored prior to and after 
enrollment in the college. - 

The responsibilities of the counselors employed in secondary 
schools have been historically related to the goals and purposes of the 
institutions. In the case of the secondary school, while these goals and 
purposes have been modified over time and have experienced an evolu- 
tionary process, the basic purpose of the institution has remained rela- 
tively constant. This is not so with the two-year college, which began as 
a vehicle to continue and expand the function of the secondary school. 
Its mission has-undergone expansion and almost radical modification. 
The dynamic, ever-changing qualities of the two-year college have. con- 
tributed to a long-term concern with the definition of the counselor's 
role. The delineation of the counselor's purposes and responsibilities 
has been a task that has challenged the tXvo-year college counselor dur- 
ing the entire history of the institution. And the challenge has hot yet 
been met, in part because the mission of the college is still in a state of 
flux. Nor is the counseling service provided by four-year colleges appro- 
priate as a guideline for the community college counseling function. 
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Role Definition 




A number of approaches might be taken in defining the coun- 
selor's role in the community college. While each of them focuses on 
different dimensions of the counselor's role, together they constitute a 
muhi-faceted, many-dimensional conceptualization of the counseling 
function. It should be noted that efforts to describe the role of the coun- 
selor in terms of tasks performed at any given moment or in a restricted 
geograp)hical setting. are too limiting to be of real value. As a college 
shifts its focus and its composition, the role of those responsible for the 
counseling function must shift or demonstrate sufficient flexibility to 
accommodate the changes in the institution. Because the setting and 
structure of each college are unique, definition of the counseling role 
rnu.st be conceptualized in terms that can encompass the needs of a 
variety of colleges ^but that can also provide guidelines applicable to 
specific institutions. The two selected approaches presented here are 
offered as examples of ways to conceptualize counseling roles in the 
two-year college. It is hoped (hat either could be broadly applicable. 

Operational Role Aspects, One approach to role definition focuses 
on the counselor as a member of the campus community in terms of the 
responsibilities assumed in the- day-to-day operation of the college. 
Thus, the counselor is first an educator who is charged with the respon- 
sibility of transmitting knowledge and skill development to other mem- 
bers of the college community.' The predominant group to benefit from 
implementation of this aspect of the counselor's role is intended to |be 
the student population. Increasingly, in the last decade, the counselor 
has served as instructor for a broad variety of courses often designated 
as the affective curriculum. Typically included are decision making, 
career planning, values clarification, personal assessment, mid-life 
change and other such areas focusing on the process of human develop- 
ment. As the composition of student populations has shifted upward in 
age and expanded in such characteristics as cultural background and 
academic ability, the needs of students have changed. 

As enrollment increased, the resources of staff and finances 
diminished so that courses involving group instruction were perceived 
by many administrators as enabling a small counseling staff to serve 
more effectively an increasing student population. The counselors 
often saw this trend as providing not only an opportunity to serve larger 
, groups of students but also a means of gaining respectability in the eyes 
of the academic teaching faculty^ who seemed not to completely under- 
stand the one-to-one counselor relationship or to see. how that service 
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contributed significantly to furthering the goals and mission of the insti- 
tution. (It should be noted that these courses differ from the group pro- 
cess work so prevalent a decade or so ago when the emphasis was on 
"sensitivity training.'') 

A problem related to this particular function is. the question of 
the extent to which the counseling staff is qualified to carry out this 
responsibility. A program of staff development may be needed in order 
to enhance the effectiveness of the counseling staff as they assume this 
responsibility. The degree to which the counseling staff perceives this 
function as suitable and the extent to which they feel comfortable in it 
will determine to a considerable extent the success with vyhich it is 
effected. In some colleges, this problem has been resolved by differen- 
tiation of the counselor role so that those members of the staff who are 
interested in and qualified for the educator role will carry the major 
responsibility for the design and implementation of the affective curric- 
ulum. This can free other staff members to assume responsibility for 
other roles of counselors. 

' A second important aspect of the counselor's role is that of con- 
sultant. This facet of the counselor's responsibilities is a relatively recent 
development in the two-year college. As the ratio of students to coi>n- 
selors increased rapidly, it became impossible to maintain the level of 
individualized services to students typical of the 1950s and 1960s. In an 
effort to fill the inevitable gap in these services, counselon; began to 
serve as consultants to other members of the college community who 
were delivering services of various kinds to students. Included were 
faculty, administrators, governing boards,^ and members of the total 
community who were making important policy decisions as well as, in 
many situations, delivering services directly^to students. The growing 
variety and range of student characteristics taxed the abilities of all 
members of the campus community to identify and meet the needs of 
students seeking assistance from the college. Because of their training 
and experience, counselors were often considered best qualified to 
assist in the assessment of ne\ed and in the design and implementation 
of educational experiences mo^^ likely to result in success for the maxi- j 
mum number of students in a diverse population. While it is recog- ' 
nized that many counselors had not been provided the opportunity to; 
learn consulting skills in their professional preparation, they were prob-| 
ably better able than other members of the college staff to acquire these 
skills quickly. As increasing proportions of the student population evi|^ 
denced learning disabilities, inadequate preparation for college-level 
academic work, and physical handicaps that could interfere with achieve!- 
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incnt, the need Ibr appropriate eoiisultative serviees became more 
acute. 

A third facet of the operational role is that of milieu , manage- 
ment. In many cases, this role has been assumed indirectly and consists 
of environmental manipulation in order to accommodate the special 
needs of the student population. One of the primary goals of the coun- 
seling process is to create a learning environment for the student that is 
most likely to result in maximum learning. It is obvious that if the stu- 
dent'-does not learn, the college has failed in its purpose. While it may 
not always be possible to create such an environment, due to factors 
not under the control of the college, there is an obligation to make a 
sincere and informed effort to design and implement an environment 
that will encourage each individual student to maximize learning. 

I'he strategies that'hiay be employed are many and varied. 
I'hey include such areas as the establishment of college policy, curric- 
ulum design, and instructional strategies. Historically, the most com- 
monly used intervention strategies in college-student personnel work 
have been directed toward the individual college student. They have 
been designed to modify or redirect behavior so that it is more compat- 
ible with the college environment, thereby eliminating or. minimizing 
areas of potential stress and conllict. The concept of campus ecology 
essentially provides a broader range of intervention strategies by focus- 
ing attention on the environment as an area affecting the student. The 
.emerging role of the management of campus ecology is described in 
Crookston's definition of milieij management: 

It is the systematic coordination* and integration of the total- 
campus environment — the organizations, the structures, the 
space, the functions, the people and the relationships of each to 
all others and to the whole— toward growth and development as 
a democratic community. In furtherance of human develop- 
ment .theory the relationship of the whole milieu with all its 
parts, and vice versa, must be symbiotic, or mutually enhanc- 
ing or growth producing. Thus as the individual and the group 
contribute to the total community, they give the community the 
capacity to create the conditions that contribute to the enhance- 
ment of the individual and the group (cited in Delworth and 
Hanson, 1980, p. 209). 

( The strategies used to effect hiilieu management are designed 
after consideration of the environment as represented in faculty atti- 



tudcs, the college's value orientation, and its major policies. If the 
campus environment is judged not to be conducive to desirable student 
growth and development, intervention strategies can be designed that 
are intended to bring about changes needed to improve the interaction 
between the student and the ecology of the campus. The locus is shifted 
from the individual student as an entity to the interaction between 
students and their environment and the resulting milieu. The goal is to 
make possible the , maximum growth and development of all students. 

This approach calls for new skills and knowledge on the part of 
student personnel specialists and especially of counselors, whose train- 
ing for the most part has focused on the individual and the treatment of 
symptoms that are diagnosed as nonproductive. The emphasis has 
been on the adj ustment of the individual in order to cope with problems 
rather than on the need for change within the institution. The role of 
milieu manager requires a different perspective. But, in spite of the 
problems that implementation of this function may bring, it seems to 
offer great prornise for providing a key to the significant contribution 
the counselor may make to the achievement of the mission of the two- 
year college. 

Relationship Role Aspects. A second approach to a study of the 
counselor's role uses an analysis of the dimensions that involve signifi- 
cant others in the college. Four categories of functions or responsibili- 
ties involving linkages with other groups may be delineated: students, 
instructional staff, administrators, and members of the community. 

In this context, the relationship of the counselor to students is a 
key dimension. Whatever the counselor does should be directly or indi- 
rectly related to the ultimate welfare of the student. Considered in its 
broadest terms, the counselor's function with reference to students may 
be stated as assistance with decision making. This may involve the 
gathering of factual evidence as well as evidence related to feelings, on 
the basis of which the student may decide a course of action. It may also 
involve precipitating or facilitating the review of decisions the student 
may have already made, when it appears that such review is advisable. 

Another responsibility of the counselor toward students is inter- 
preting the role and function of the two-year college. The counselor can 
be instrumental in increasing student understanding of the way in 
which the college can be expected to contribute (or not to contribute) to 
the achievement of students' personal goals and objectives, once they 
have been identified. 

The nature of the relationship between the counselors and the 
teaching staff is not only a significant criterion in evaluating the coun- 
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sclirtg program; it also has great significance in measuring the effective- 
ness bf the college as a whole. For only if the counselors and the mem- 
bers jbf the teaching staff understand and accept their respective roles, 
assume equal responsibility for establishing and maintaining good lines 
of communication and, perhaps most crucial of all, see to it that the 
lines of communication are used to transmit, in all directions, meaning-, 
ful information on which purposeful action can be based, will students 
be likely to receive what they are ^titled to in the way of educational 
experiences., Important in this relationship are the mutual under- 
standing by the counselor and by the instructor of the important role 
each has to play in the student's educational experiences and a willing- 
ness on tht part of each to explore continuously new avenues and tech- 
niques for increasing the student's learning. 

The counselors relationship to the administrator is again one of 
mutual responsibility. While many areas may be involved in this rela- 
tionship, the curriculum is certainly one of the most important. It is 
almost a truism that the curriculum of any given college exists for the 
purpose of meeting the needs of the community it serves. Yet it is com- 
mon for decisions regarding curriculum to be made without considera- 
tion of the needs of the actual or potential students pr with consideration 
only, of what are assumed to be their needs with little attention given to 
the availability of data to support the assumptions. The counselor plays 
an important part in determining the needs of students through the 
identification of pertinent data regarding student characteristics, both 
intellective and nonintellective; through the interpretation of these 
characteristics in terms of curricular needs; and through whatever 
assistance can be given to the development of a total curriculum that 
will m_eet the needs of the students within the boundaries of the objec- 
tives of. the college. 

Another facet of this relationship is the responsibility of th^ 
counselor to participate in the evaluation of the counseling program. If 
the provision of counseling services for the purpose of assisting students 
in self-evaluation, planning, and attainment of their maximum poten- 
tial is accepted as one of the major purposes of the two-year college, lit 
becomes essential that continual measure be taken of how well that par- 
ticular 6bjective is being accomplished. This is an obligation not only 
to the students but also to those who are providing ^he financial support 
for the counseling services. 

The counselor's relationship to the total community is, to some 
^extent, similar to that of any other rnember of the college staff. All those 
; affiliated with the college have a responsibility to the community it 
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^ serves. But the couilselor may have more frequent and extensive oppor- 
tunities to implement this facet of the role. In the development of suit- 
able and effective articulation policies and practices, the counselor has 
an excellent avenue for interpretation of the college to other segments 
in the educational system. In working closely with the secondary schools 
from which^many college students come, as well as with those educa- 
tional and/or.training institutions to which college students may go, the' 
counselor has an especially important opportunity to help communi- 
cate the basic philosophy of the two-year college, as well as to interpret 
the preciJje nature of its p;rogram. Othermeans bywhich this particular 
role of the counselor may be implemented are participation in all kinds 
of community service and outreach activities, establishment of working 
relationships with social agencies whose work is related to any aspect of 
the community college, and a constant assessment of community re- 
^ sources and needs that may be useful in moving the college toward the 
realization of its specific objectives. 

Traditional Role Definition. It may be noted that the more 
traditional defmitioh of the counselor's role is not emphasized here. 
This has usually involved an enumeration of various tasks counsel-- 
ors are customarily called upon to perform or to be involved with to 
some degree. These might include such tasks as educational advise- 
ment, career counseling, crisis intervention, student assessment, group 
counseling, and orientation. It is impractical to try to list all the pos- 
.sible tasks for which counselors may be asked to assume responsibil- 
ity, as there is a wide variation of the specifics from college to college. 
Such a "laundry li,st" may be used to limit the expectations on the part 
of the-ccJllege community of what counselors can or should de. In recent 
yeat-s, paraprofessionals have been performing many of these tasks 
with proficiency and effectiveness in colleges across the country! This 
should not necessarily be interpreted as a diminution in the role of the 
counselor but rather as a freeing of time and resources to perform other 
tasks requiring the level of expertise which is assumed for profes- 
sionally trained counselors. It is likely that most of the tasks tradition- 
ally enunierated will be included in the impleme^ntation of the coun- 
selor role prescribed above. But the dynamic nature of the community 
college makes it essential that the roles of the counselor be concep- 
^tualized in such a way that, as the mission of the college is redefined 
aiid restructured to meet the needs of its constituents, the counselors 
can work within a flexible framework to identify appropriate tasks. 
There is some question whether the laundry-list approach would pro- 
vide such freedom. 
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Summary 

It should be emphasized that the role of the counselor as defined 
here is highly professionalized and calls for a broad level of professional 
activity. It demands the identity of the counselor as a person well 
qualified by training and experience to execute the varied facets of the 
role in a sinllful, competent manner. If the community college coun- 
selor is to make the contribution that should be demanded of him or her 
to the implementation of the two-year college philosophy, the role must 
be broadly perceived by those with whom the counselors share respon- 
sibility: the students, the teaching faculty, the administra'tors, and the 
members of the community. Even more essential,, and perhaps the 
factor that will determine the eventual success or failure of the coun- 
seling function, is that counselors must see themselves as true profes- 
sionals whose horizons and understandings reach far beyond the con- 
fines of the local campus to the broader community of fellow profes- 
sionals. They must be willing and competent to assume the duties and. 
responsibilities that are inherent in the prescribed role. 
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special services should serve as catalysts] not crutches, 
helping students become intellectually and emotionally tough. 
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To label any student special is somehow inconsistent with the funda- 
mental ethos of the two-year college and niakes the work of the counselor 
unnecessarily difficult. These/institutions have been working with atyp- 
ical students in sufficiently large numbers and ioT suth a long time that 
those who might have been special at one time are no longer excep- 
tional. What makes spccieil students special? For almost two decades, 
authors have referred to certain two-year college students as "new," 
"nontraditional," "high-risk," "culturally disadvantaged," and "reme- 
dial." All of. these labels implied that the students were different from 
other students. And in terms of the characteristics traditionally used to 
identify college students, they were atypical. Essentially, they were stu- 
dents who were desciribed as older, academically deficient, from low 
socioeconomic backgrounds, with poor high-sehrcTor records and stan- 
dardized test scores,, and who represent a disproportionately high num- 
ber of minority students (Cross, 1971; Jencks and Riesman, 1968; 
Moore, 1970; Roueche, 1973).^Added to this group are veterans and 
an influx of foreign students. The characteristics cited as descriptors of 
special are of such long standing and arc representative of such a large 
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number of'studtMits that idcntifyini^ thcin as unique can be challenged. 
More specifically, are such students really special? 

Special Student Categories 

1 

1 If variables such as age, deficiency in the basic academic skills, 

Inenibership in a minority group, low socioeconomic background, and 
unimpressive test scores are examined, ^^special" becomes more norma- 
tive than atypical. A brief look at the variables identified may serve to 
demonstrate this position. 

The average age of college-going students continues to increase. 
A decade ago more than 60 percent of the students graduating fram 
high school went directly to college. By the middle of the decade, only 
half of the high school graduates who went to college entered immedi- 
ately afier graduation (Hendersoh and Plummer, 1978, p. 25). More- 
over, because there aije sp^ many students now attending college part- 
time (Frankel, 1978),' thd'ugc of college-going students has increased 
and will continue to increase. The average age of students attending 
two-year colleges was twenty-seven years in 1980 and has been increas- 
ing for almost two decades (American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, 1982). On the basis ofagc,!then, most of the students 
in colleges are not special (Cross, 1981; Gleazcr, 1973). This change in 
the coliege-going population is no longer viewed as an immense prob- 
lem but as a significant opportunity for academic institutions. Ju^t-^as 
age no longer designates specialty, neither does deficiency in basic 
academic skills. 

Students Deficient in Academic Skills. According to the U.S, 
Office of Education, less than half of the adults in America read at or 
above the level of junior high school (Hechinger, 1977). The necessity 
of providing some remediation of the basic academic skills to the 
college-going population among these adults is not a recent discovery; 
in fact, "the need to help college students overcome deficiencies in basic 
skills, of reading, writing and mathematics has been recognized since 
the late 1800s" (Baker and Reed, 1980-1981, p. 36). ^ . ' 

Those responsible for implementing- the "open 'door** philos- 
ophy of the community college have encouraged — indeed, invited and 
recruited — students to the institution who were known to have or were 
suspected of having deficiencies in basic academic skills. By increasing 
enrollment, including the enrollment of academically deficiefft stu- 
dents, colleges simultaneously increased their level of financial subport. 
For many public institutions, the activities were initiated to cimply 
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with judicial decisions and federal mandates to provide equal educa- 
tional opportunity for some higher education. McCabe admits, "We 
developed practices to help people gain access to higher education who 
.might have been excluded otherwise" (as quoted in Dubocq, 1981, 
p. 27). These prcictices, spawned for the right reasons, attracted an 
unusual clientele. 

The worst high school performers, four-year college rejects, stu- 
dents from some of the poorest schools, veterans enrolled in college on 
benefits, other students attending for financial gains, and students 
who were formerly successful in school but who had not attended since 
their graduation from high school, all enter the open door of the com- 
munity colfege. The overwhelming majority are deficient in the basic 
academic skills, much less the advanced and complex skills necessary to 
handle the cognitive abstractions that characterize college intellectual 
activity. 

Colleges have been actively working with academically deficient 
students for almost a century. Some of them have had outstanding suc- 
cess with such students, notably the historically black colleges (Le 
Melle and Le Melle, 1969; Moore and Wagstaff, 1974). With such a 
long history of colleges working with students who were deficient in 
these skills, it would seem that such students would now be common- 
place in two-year colleges, rather than special. This is also true of min- 
ority students. 

Minority Students. "Nationwide, minority group students con- 
stitute approximately one-fourth of all community college enrollments" 
(Cohen and Brawer, 1982, p: 42). Forty percent of the ethnic minori- 
ties attending college attend community colleges; the overwhelming 
majority are black (Cohen and Brawer, 1982, p. 41). Colleges actively 
recruit minorities (Cohen and,,Brawer, 1982; Cross, 1971;" Morrison 
and Ferrante, 1973). Black students have attended community colleges 
for almost a quarter of a century, in greater numbers than in any other 
type of postsecondary institution. Often they are identified as special. 
Are they special because they dre representative of a minority group, or 
are they special because a disproportionately larger number of those 
who attend two-year colleges jthan other types of colleges are not ade- 
quately prepared academically? Some minority group students do want 
to be treated as being special; that is, they want to receive special treat- 
ment.' This can only happen when those who have some responsibility 
for the student are irresponsible. 

While marjy minority students manifest all the social patholo- 
gies previously described, they require the same services as do students 
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with similar problems who are not members of a minority group, and 
thus thcy-.are^ more like other studer^ts than they are different. It vyould 
be less than candid to suggest, however, that race is not, indeed, a sig- 
nificant factor. Race is like a great tattoo on the American psyche. It 
emerges with the consistency of sunrise and it affects those inside aca- 
deme as well as those outside of it. Still, the visible presence of minori- 
ties on many campuses is common, and the identification of some of 
their social and academic problems, some of them manifest, is also 
common knowledge. 

Veterans., Veterans are certainly not a new group in colleges. In 
fact, it was their enrollment in large numbers in colleges and universi- 
ties after their return from Worid War II and the Korean War that pre- 
cipitated much of the college building boom that followed those two 
conflicts. Colleges have really had more than three decades of experi- 
ence in working with veterans. Veterans also have been receiving 
special attention from the federal government for these three decades 
through special benefits from the GI Bill and from the Veterans Admin- 
istration as a resource organization. 

Foreign Students: War and Political Refugees. War and political 
refugees might make up the only group of students that can really be 
designated as special. Community colleges have had less than a decade 
of experience in working with most of them. Cuban and Hungarian 
political refugees have Oeen assimilated with greater success and effi- 
ciency than have the wdr and political refugees from Vietnam and 
Cambodia. Facility with the language appears to be the major prob- 
lem, a problem that makes them .special. 

Students from Low Socioeconomic Conditions. The low socio- 
economic condition of many students has^also been cited as a variable 
contributing to their specialness. It can be argued that, for a variety of 
reasons, this variable is questionable as a criterion of specialness. The 
community college is said to have been designed for hardship cases in 
the first place (Gleazer, 1973, p. 6). The institution attracts a large 
nun^ber of students who represent the first generation in their families 
to receive postsecondary education; thus it is not surprising that these 
students have come from lower-class families with average or below- 
average financial means. Any institution charging low tuition and hav- 
ing an open-door admissions policy can expect much of its clientele to 
come from low socioeconomic backgrounds. Students who support them- 
selves while attending school and/or those who must secure some type 
of welfare assistance are usually representative of low socioeconomic 
communities: rural areas, urban-based housing projects, barrios, and 
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Appalachia, all of whicli arc rci)rcscntativc of low socioeconomic: loca- 
tions. The community college has an image closely associated with 
vocational education, so it is perceived as a college serving the student 
from "blue collar" families. Financial aid is required by up to 90 percent 
of the students from some groups. Perhaps what is at the core of target- 
ing students from low socioeconomic environments as special is that 
students from these types of communities must simultaneously accom- 
modate multiple problems that seem intractable. Under such condi- 
tions, students do not function optimally (Williams, 1969). 

Past Performances, The past academic performances of many 
students at the time of their initial enrollment in a community college is 
significantly poorer than that of students who go directly from high 
school to a senior college. Monroe (1972) emphasizes that community 
college students arc "less intelligent and self-motivated th^m senior col- 
lege students" (p. 99). Cross (19715 found that the majority of students 
matriculating to the community college come from the jlower half of 
their high>school class (p. 7). Trent and Mcdskcr (1968) {reported that 
underprivileged persons are less proficient in academic skills (pp. 57- 
58). All available studies confirm that there is a high incidence of stu- 
dents coming to the community college with past records of poor aca- 
demic performance; the number represents more than hallj^of the enroll- 
ment. 

As we have seen, the "special" students frequently alluded to in 
the literatur(t;^are really those who make up the normal enrollment. 
Why not, therefore, go on about the business of teaching the students 
with full support from the counselor? This was precisely what the his- 
torically black colleges did. Such a course of action might very well be 
why they were so successful in reaching their students, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of whom could be described as nontraditional. What is 
even more significant about those colleges is that they had few of the 
resources available to community college professionals today. While 
those colleges did have many recognized faults, they were not distracted 
from their mission because of the academic preparation and the social 
conditions of .their students. 

It seems that spending an inordinate amount of time linking 
academic skill deficiencies in adults to self-worth, cultural factors, race, 
economics, family dysfunction and disorganization, and past perfor- 
mance has not' proved to be a useful exercise in terms of information 
that will help professional counselors and teachers irhprove the teaching 
and learning process. It appears that this information is used more to 
predict failure. There are many examples in which juch a variable did 
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not have a demonstrated effect on the ability of students to achieve. 
The lives of many prominent personalities (Thomas A. Edison, Wood- 
row Wilson, Albert Einstein, Auguste Rodin, and George Washing- 
ton Carver are examples) show that predicting failure (or success) on 
the basis of earlier life experiences, race,- and socioeconomic factors 
should be done with extreme caution (Patten, 1973, Thompson, 1971). 

The author's acquaintance with five other persons of much less 
prominence further demonstrates the folly of negative predictions 
based on the criteria cited. These five persons fit all of the conditions 
mentioned. Warren and Marilyn are physicians, Robert is a dentist, 
Susan is a lawyer, and William, a former college president, is a full 
professor at a major university. All of these persons came from the 
same midv^estern city and the same general area of that city. They 
were evaluated as academically poor risks before, and for some time 
after, their admission to college. Warren, Susan, and Robert were 
diagnosed as "slow learners" and were required to take reraedial courses 
lo repair their deficiencies.^ Marilyn was at the eighth percentile on a 
national examination, and William, who was perceived as being both 
culturally arid educationally disadvantaged, had reading scores that 
placed him at the sixth-grade level when he applied to college. On the 
jacket flap of one of his books he wrote: "I v/as a high-risk student. 
According to all of the evaluative predictors I should never have gotten 
a college education. My aunt once told me that I would never finish 
high school; the high school counselorsaid I probably would not get ta 
college; the college adviser said that I was not masters degree material; 
and my friends told me the Ph.D. wasput of the question. Fortunately, 
I did not know it" (Moore, 1970). 

All of the successful people noted here were informed by college 
teachers, counselors, and admissions officers when they applied for 
admission that they were not college material. Each of them either 
found better advice or had the' good sense to disregard their evalua- 
tions. They represent that group of people whom Watson (1974) de- 
scribes as achieving in spite of the system. The siblings of four of these 
personsjprm a* collective which includes two criminals, a garbage col- 
--lector, a post office worker, a hod carrier, a drug addict, two public 
school teachers, a house painter, and a waiter. Ironically, the children 
from this collective all attended college, except those of the two teach- 
ers. What is even more ironic is that the post office worker and one of 
the felons had the best academic records and the highest standardized 
test scores among the group. One must conclude that human beings 
are difficult to predict. 
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High or low Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores are not 
always linked to academic performance (Boyd, 1973, p. 49). While all 
of the data are not in, one can speak with almost any randomly chosen- 
graduate student from a minority group and discover that the quality of 
the student's work and the progress of his or her graduate program 
greatly exceeded the performance indicated by test scores on the Grad- 
uate Record Examination (GRE). Boyd has predicted that this phe^ 
nomenon of minority students achieving beyond what standard test 
scores predict will continue. \ 

The cases provided suggest that making \ predictions about 
human beings places one on tenuous ground. What\about the services 
provided to the students? Do they really help or hinder the student? 

Special Services: Catalyst or Crutch? 

' For some time, much of the thrust for working with the students 
in community colleges has been on combining humaneness with aca- 
demic activity. The rationale has beqn that if some of the social, psy- 
chological, and economic problems of the students could be understood, 
worked on, and solved, then the students would become motivated to 
learn. More and more services have been made available to the stu- 
dents. Everything from marriage counseling to remedial reading has 
been provided. The question is, how effective have these services been? 
Many of these services appear to do more to make students dependent 
than to motivate them to handle their academic work. 

Since the end of World War II, the number and variety of ser- 
vices provided to students have mushroomed. More than two decades 
ago. the American Council on Education's Committee on the Admin- 
istration of Student Personnel Work listed twenty-three services either 
provided by or needed by institutions (Feder and others, 1958, p. 16). 
Since that time, many others have been added. By the mid-sixties, 
however, Sanford (1962, 1966, 1967), among others', was proposing 
that the student service thrust be changed to student development; that 
is, concentrating on the whole student. This approach came to be 
known as the human development, holistic development, and organis- 
tic approach. The social and behavioral scientists began to get inXo the 
fertile field of what had originally been solely a service function of 
student personnel (Saddlemire, 1980, p. 29). Student., services got 
involved with such things as trying to shape students' attitudes, inter- 
ests, and activities. Such ideas as self-concept, value clarification,, self- 
actualization^and cognitive mapping became the party line for dealing 
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with many of the students. A whole conceptualization was built on 
body language. 

One of the major weaknesses in the developmer^tal approach 
and its use by the counselor is the source of the theories used to support 
it: namely, theories advanced by the social and behavioral scientists. 
While the various theories— psychological, cognitive, maturity models, 
person-environment interaction models, and so forth — provide consid- 
erable explanation of why the so-called nontraditional students fail, 
they do not provide explanations of why some of those same students 
succeed. Most of the theories and elaborate models we have are silent 
on this point. Perhaps if we could explain why those "high-risk, cultur- 
ally different" students do succeed academically, we would have the key 
to securing a larger number of them. 

While the social and behavioral sciences have made and continue 
to make significant contributions to human endeavor, it is important to 
call attention to some of the problems in predicting human behavior. 
There is neither an intent nor a desire here to denigrate the social and 
behavioral sciences. What is being emphasized is that their explana- 
tions and prescriptions with regard to working with many college stu- 
dents are found wanting. While their theoretical designs, statistical 
procedures, and underlying theses may appear to be sound from an 
abstract point of view, in practical application they are, or may be, 
misapplied and misunderstood. They are certainly misused. While ap 
explanation may facilitate ^a cure, it can be made to seem exculpatory, 
diluting to the point of disappearance the idea of responsibility (Will, 
^ 1982). We should not provide so many services and exoneration excuses 
that a student uses these resources and excuses more as a crutch to 
escape responsibility than as a catalyst for growth. No organization 
(college) and its agents (counselors, teachers, . administrators, and so 
on) can care enough to provide all of the loving, caring, understanding 
and the other affective dimensions that students may need. Nor can it 
provide all of the services to offset even most of the socioeconomic con- 
ditions experienced by many of the students. The question then is, 
what role(s) can institutions play in providing services for their students? 

Assisting Students: Roles and Responsibilities 

In reviewing the literature in search of useful inforrnation that 
will help determine what role(s) the institution and its actors can play in 
providing services for students, one soon gets a feeling of deja vu. 
Academic people want still more administrative support, better students, 
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more hardware, fewer students to teach, more tutorial services, and so 
on. Professionals in the support roles, such as counselors, want to pro- 
vide morej personal and intervention services/Counselors, in addition, 
emphasiz(i human development almost at/the expense of educational 
development, although the two types of,deveIopment are inextricably 
tied one to the other and are not mutually exclusive. .Often it' appears., 
however, jhat counselors are more concerned with what makes the stu- 
dent tick vyith regard to his or her psychological developmentjthan with 
academic (development. This is not to say that practitioners spend most 
of their tfme in this way. Given a choice, however, one suspects that 
these professionals would give more time to psychological dejvelopment 
than tp'much of the routine, referral, academic advising, and other such 
functions that might be carried on by persons with much lels training. 

/ Emphasizing Academic Education, The first responsibility of the 
institution in providing special services to students, to which counselors 
y^hould contribute, is to establish academic education as | the central 
^ focus of the institution. When the word academic is used here, it is inclu- 
sive of technical, vocational, and other forms of education,|all of which 
require basic academic skills. While the institution may carry on other 
functions, 'students come to college to acquire skills that will allow them 
to accommodate the needs' of society. Thus, in their efforts to provide 
such skills .training, the institution and irk agents should assist the stu- 
dents in becoming intellectually and emotrenaUy tough, j 

The first step in becoming intellectually tough is to develop skills 
that are the foundations for success. No student can develop intellec- 
tual toughness if he or she fails to master the basic academic skills. 
Intellectual toughness is taught; it does not just happen. It is taught by 
setting standards for the students, being consistent in their application, 
and not accepting excuses when students attempt to modify those stan- 
dards. The student who is to be helped mus^t be- informed in direct 
terms that there is no shortcut to excellence, that learning requires 
time, commitment, and self-discipline. 

Students learn to become intellectually tough when they are 
advised and taught to question the professor until the concept to be 
learned is understood and until they verify information, ideas,- and 
processes independent of the professor. To teach intellectual toughness 
is to teach the skills that will make the student academically persistent. 
This means that the student learns to endure the inconvenience and 
time consumption of preparation, the monotony of practice, and the 
frustration and exhaustion .'that-come from making mistakes. Intellec- 
tually tough students are not satisfied with themselves until they know 
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that a task has been accomplished in such a way as to meet their high 
standards. 

Intellectual toughness has nothing to do with economics, race, 
sex, or other such variables so easily ref\U^*d. It is concerned with atti- 
tude, training, and discipline, dimeusiou;, that can be' influenced by 
counselors, teachers, and other educators. This means that the profes- 
sionals must be tough enough to insist that s;udents do those things 
that are in their own interests. 

Helping a student become emotiotlally tough is a difficult task, . 
because it requires making students aware that while they can expect to 
experience alienation, unfairness, disinterest, sexism, racism, and iso- 
lation in the college community, they cannot become dysfunctional. 
More specifically, the student must be helped to realize that everyone 
in the academic community, as is true elsewhere in society, is not a 
shining example of civic virtue. Students can expect to encounter much 
that is good and bad about human nature. Perhaps they will recognize 
that their interests, goals, and problems are not always a primary or 
even a secondary concern of many professionals with whom they will 
have contact. People in the academic community, as in the general 
society, are respectful of fighters and are quickly bored with whiners 
and complainers. That is what human nature and reality are all about; 
the student who recognizes that he or she must prevail in spite of these 
conditions learns to develop the emotional antibiotics to handle the 
situation. The student who learns not to seek emotional free rides is the 
one who faces reality and, ultimately, the one who becomes emotionally 
tough -rtliyt is, self-sufficient, independent, and disciplined. 

Facilitating Academic Success, A second responsibility of the^ 
institutioA \xi providing services to students is to help^ all students 
achieve academic success. To do this, the college must (1) identify 
problems assobi^ted wrth the success or lack of success of the students; 
(2) isolate those elements that contribute to the problems; and (3) apply 
remedies as appropriate.. Community colleges have already identified 
the two most compelling problems among students with academic skill 
deficiencies: their high rate of academic failure and attrition. These two 
dimensions have been concerns of sustained focus. Attempts to remedy 
the deficiencies and reverse the rate of attrition have been among the 
mast protracted, complicated, frustrating, and costly objectives colleges 
have pursued, although the pursuit of those objectives has not found 
complete support in the college community. Still, the problems associ- 
ated with these students are problems that educators have not mastered 
and cannot dismiss. When community college educators are asked 
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about their inability to find .solutions to the problems, they are some- 
times either understandably defensive or prudently silent. They recog- 
nize, as do others, that what can be done to help their students learn is 
not necessarily done and that what is done depends on human choices 
made in constantly shifting circuriistanccs. 

Lack of institutional support, the students themselves, and 
other variables are used as mirrors for reflecting the learning difficulties 
and high attrition of the students. Yet some of the procedures of aca- 
demic people' are a part of the* problem. The practices of many of those 
who provide counseling and instruction to students with academic defi- 
ciencies may influence, if not program, those students for failure. This 
thesis cloe^ not suggest that educators who work with poor achievers 
consciously conspire to promote their failure. It does suggest, however, 
thai because of their philosophies, the confusion of genuine humane- 
ness with sound judgment, misguided beliefs about what will motivate 
students and faulty hypotheses, those who are charged with assisting 
students to rcnaediatc their academic deficiencies contribute through 
their beliefs and practices to the very failure they are trying to eliminate. 

What are some of these practices? Many are related to what coun- 
selors and teachers believe or hope will motivate students to achieve. 
One example is the educationally and psychologically unsound practice 
of giving the rewards of academic success to those who have not achieved 
that .success. The awarding of unearned grades is a case in point. 

It is not difficult to find sympathy grades awarded to high-risk 
students — that is, grades awarded not because the student has carried 
out the assignnnent but Because of his or her known litany of environ- 
mental and personal problems; the instructor in such a case feels that 
the unearned sympathy grades will somehow minimize the problems 
or, at least, not add to them. Such. grades, however, do not eliminate 
the problems and can have negative effects on both those who have 
earned their grades and those vvho have^hot. It is not helpful to atterhpt 
to ameliorate one problem while initiating others. 

Another ill-advised grading practice is the awarding of grades' 
for effort — that is, for trying hard. Trying hard is commendable, but it 
is not the same as Whievement; nor is it a reason for awarding grades. 
Trying hard is expected, and it is often a prerequisite to mastery of a 
subject or exercise. It is a student's responsibility to try hard, and while 
effort deserves recognition, it is misleading to equate it with accom- 
plishment. An even-more dubious use of grade rewards is to give them 
for attendance. Attendance, like trying, is expected. It is in the 
student's own interest to be there. 
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Neither rational analysis nor available empirical evidence sup- 
ports the activities cited. Moreover, such practices show limited vision. 
And they are not in the best interest of the student who later enrolls in 
courses that are more rigorous and nonremedial — courses in which the 
standards for achievement and the grading practices of the"- professor 
are less accommodating. The chances for success in sucH courses are 
seriously diminished if students have become used to receiving unearned 
grades. . , 

Some counselors and teachers will accept street language as aca- 
demically defensible when it is not. Certainly such language is worthy 
of study, and it is useful in communicating in certain environments 
and even essential in understanding certain literature. It is creative, 
has color, and contains all of the ingredients for conveying the full 
range of human interaction. However, it, is not the language to use in 
academic. remediation, nor is it the language used in the mainstream of 
society. In like manner, street language cannot be found in textbooks, 
as an example of correct spoken English. Nor can it be found on the 
SAT or the American College Test— -the very instruments used to eval- 
uate the acaderriic proficiency of students coming to the colleges and as 
criteria for their placement. No single activity more clearly programs 
the student for academic, failure. 

What is being emphasized here is the importance^of standards. 
A more convincing cause can be made for the development and main- 
tenance of standards than can be made for a lack of them and a disre- 
gard for them once they are established. The watering down of stan- 
dards that are already watered down makes no sense at all. By their 
very, nature, remedial courses are at a level below that at which a stu- 
dent should be performing. The use of such courses is necessary and 
defensible. However, it is not defensible to further lower the level or 
rigor of . such courses if the standards for them were appropriately 
established. 

Too often one gets the impression from the phrase^ individualized 
instruction that individualized standards are implied. OnV recognizes 
that individual differences exist with regard to ability, performance, 
pace, need, motivation, and so on. Thesfe characteristics have more to 
do with process and style than with standards. Standards ought to 
remain stable, regardless of process and style. If standards are so flex- 
ible as to be changed with every new demand or problem, then they are 
uesless, and they will not provide us with any defensible way to describe 
what is required of our institution or to report what changes have taken 
place in the students. In short, standards are a benchmark for sound 



academic development, and they need to be applied to niany common 
practices that contribute to student failure. > 

Evaluating Student Services: A third important responsibility in 
serving cofnmunity college students is determining whether the services 
provided students actually do what they are siipposed tq do. Quintillan/ 
(1982), in a follow-up study-of minority graduates, found that the fac- 
tors that had influenced them to persist in the Allied Health program at \ 
Sinclair Community College were peer support, flexible scheduling, 
the supportiveness of the clinical staff, and their own motivation. 
Financial aid, personal counseling, tutorial services, academic advis- 
ing, and other such services identified by the graduates were consid- 
ered only minimally influential. Other elements identified as highly 
influential were their economic conditions, dissatisfaction with previ- 
ous employment, and the fact that the time spent in the program "had 
.to end at some time." What is emphasized here is good guidance. It is 
assumed that the appropriate academic support (tutorial service, devel- 
opmental cour^^s, language instruction for foreign students, and so on) 
will be made available. What does not seem to be at the disposal of 
many of the students is a good education. The student has a responsi- 
bility to pursue that education, and the institution plays a part in see- 
ing that he or she does just that. 

The Counselor as Student ^Advocate. An important role that, 
counselors play in assisting special students is that of student advo- 
cates. Advocates are those who not only plead in favon>^f, speak for, 
and support the students, but also solicit and promote th^ir positive 
qualities. The lack of evidence of such advocacy would suggest that the 
positive qualities of special students have not been a research priority. 
In fact, the literature is silent on the positive characteristics of such stu- 
dents. Not even the proclaimed advocates of special students take any 
special/Step^ to disprove any of the negative characteristics reported 
about them or to identify any positive ones. On the contrary, one is 
likely to find that the advocates do. as much as any other group to con- 
firm the widely held image of special students. The characteristics 
attributed to special students are not solely distinctive to them; they are 
descriptive of other students as well (for example, the desire for instant 
gratification or the possession of poor self-concepts). Yet, advocates 
cannot isolate positive attributes of special students, especially those 
who are academically deficient. 

A case in point occurred during my participation in the summer 
of 1982 in a highly publicized; nationally known institute. Many of the 
forty-plus persons who were members of the institute were from com- 
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munity colleges. During one presentation concerned with developmen- 
tal students, the member's of the institute were asked by the presenter 
to identify three positive academic attributes of developmental students 
and three positive emotional attributes related to them. Not a single 
participant could fulfill this assignment. Even more significant, the 
group could not collectively satisfy this request. Everything these pro- 
fessionals had learned — and were learning — about developmental stu- 
dents concenrrated on the students' negative social, academic, and psy- 
chological deficiencies. At the conclusion of the session, several mem- 
bers of the group noted that nothing in their professional training or in' 
their expectations had led them to question the assumptions of the 
experts or the literature. Th^y had never been challenged to see another 
point of view and had never generated hypotheses of their own. Yet, 
questioning unsubstantiated assumptions and challenging the conven- 
tional wisdom is what advocacy is all about. 

• /^^ Encouraging Academic Effort. Counselors need to help special 
"Students understand that academic success is their most important bus- 
iness in college. Indeed, it may be crucial to their social arid economic 
futures. Special students, in particular, rhust be aware that they cannot 
simply fit going to school into their schedules. While the students may 
be attending college part-time, academic success requires full-time 
attention to the enterprise. It requires doing vyhat is required, takirfg 
the time that is needed, and making choices. The inescapable fact, how- , 
ever, is that other things do compete with the business of going to school, 
including home, family,, and employment for many of the students. 

It is well documented that the majority of community college 
students are employed either full-time or part-time. Some of them hold 
jobs and are nonetheless academically successful. But the romanticized 
idea of the student working hard all day or night and then going to 
school and achieving academic success has been oversold. It takes an 
unusual student to succeed under such conditions. It suffices to say that 
giving work and school equal priority offers a poor prognosis for real 
academic success. 

Real academic success \s a key "phrase. Special students need to 
understand, for example, that significant progress may still represent 
only limited growth. While raising one's reading level, for example, 
from the fourth grade to the eighth grade is to be commended, the 
accomplishment may not be worth very much in theN^context of th».. min-; 
\imum skills required to succeed in college. The increase in reading skill 
^will really pay off for the studentdn college when he c r she can use it to 



unlock the theoriiis, principles, processes, and other complexities and 
appreciations recorded in print. . 

Raising theVeading, writing, and meUheniatics levels to less 
than eleventh or twelfth grade may not prepare the student for any of 
the technological programs in the college,— open-door policy notwith- 
standing. Nor will a comViand of the basic academic skills at a level less 
than high school have mucli positive impact on other forms of academic 
achievement in college. S^ccessfuI/'^emediation only corrects past 
learning fauhs and omissionsVnd only qualifies the student to compete 
with other students whb.have Histories of academic success. It follows, 
then, that speciaPstudents arid those who counsel them must know^^that 
their chances for academic successNare more improbable than are those 
of some other students; however, tni^y must also know that an improb- 
ability is not an impossibility, 

Choosing and Using Appropriate Human Resources, The coun- 
selor can play a significant^ole in assisting students in identifying and 
making use of their most ijnportant resource— the teacher. The teacher 
is central to the learning process in the college setting— not pro- 
grammed texts, computers, learning laboratories, and other such re- 
sources that requi^e^elf-instriiction. While these technologies augment 
the instruction mrocess, they cannot motivate like the teacher, sense the 
particular mornent that a student is about to grasp an idea and aid him 
or her, have^ conference with the student, determine just where the 
stuxlcnt is/liaving trouble, or watch the interaction between and among 
students. Not even the counselor is that central to the learning process. 

The counselor can help the student select the better teachers. 
While this is often viewed as a highly sensitive act, it is important 
advice. Most counselors and faculty rnembers know who the better 
teachers are, although they are not likely to icfentify them for students. 
There is also a tendency to support one's professional colleagues even 
when they are not considered to be competent. However, just as one 
would not refer a friend or an associate to a doctor reputed to be incom- 
petent, the same care might be exercised with the student. History has 
shown that counselors and other educational professionals are not 
likely to do very much to change or help their colleagues improve their 
performance; they. can,' however, direct students to teachers -who will 
provide them with the best opportunity for an education. The. emphasis 
here is on placing the students with tough teachers who'are competent, 
available, and committed to students and to education. The counselor 
who uses this approach need not condemn the weak and uncommitted 
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instructor; he or she need only recommend the teacher considered to be 
the more desirable. 

This proposal would constitute a question of ethics-for some. It 
could be argued that the proposal-shows disloyalty to one's colleagues. 
Yet it is fair to ask to whom a/teacher owes the greater loyalty -to pro- 
fessional associates, or to students. Answering this question and choos- 
ing techniques such as have been suggestedxreate, dilemmas — condi- 
tions educators attempt to avoid by developing some , type of working 
strategy rather than solving\the problem. This type of strategy provides 
only temporary relief; the problemjwill re-emerge at a different time. 

' / The problems involved with assisting special students are not 
easy; and there are no panaceas. Special students require special peo- 
ple playing unique roles. The reason we turn to people is that they rep- 
resent the most iniportant resource. It is very important, therefore, that 
pebple in helping roles be clear about the parts they play, what they are 
trying to do, their assumptions, their limitations, and their awareness 
of the prophecies that they can consciously and unconsciously fulfill. 
Intervention is always suspect. This is because interventionists are 
always suspect. 

Counselors and other persons involved in intervention activity 
presume to effect change in people or to help people effect change in 
themselves. Because the changes sought after are often psychological 
and sometimes run counter to the previous training, environment, and 
beliefs of the people involved, effecting change in them is made more 
difficult. The difficulty is compounded because the interventionists 
themselves are not immune to stereotyping those they expect to help 
and-because they, like others, accommodate the conventional wisdom 
without challenging it. One of the major confusions for some instruc- 
tional personnel and many special students about counseling interven- 
tionists is that the interventionists seem to have trouble clarifying what 
they are doing and what they intend to accomplish. Clarity of the role 
would seem to be a benchmark o^f the interventionist. 

It is necessary to turn to people for other reasons. Any thought- 
ful analysis of past efforts to assist special students will show that mak- 
ing more money available to educate them has not achieved the desired 
goal. For the most part, financial resources have only provided for 
additional hardware, materials, space, and activities, presumed to 
enhance the academic chances of the students. Those resources have 
not been lised to provide a fundamental rethinking of what helping spe- 
cial studerlts means and what it requires of an institution and its per- 
sonnel! Nolone has suggested a search for answers to questions through 



/ disciplined inquiry as a way to approach the complex problem. No one 
has challenged whether the installation of a learning laboratory replete 
with electronic gadgetry and programmed textbooks is a good idea or 
the answer. The number of such laboratories seems to reflect more of a 
collective edifice complex oj^community^college people than sound edu- 
cational thinking and planning to provide academic assistance to a sig-' 
nificant segment of the'college population. 

Past Problems and Future Directions 

In the past, few have suggested that good guidance and sound 
instruction were preferable to talk cures related to personal problems ' 
and to gadgets designed. to free the teacher from what he or she is there 
to do in the first place. Past experience has also shown that community 
college personnel themselves, both administrators and faculty mem- 
bers, allowed — indeed, helped — assistance to special students to become 
politicized. This politicization is discernible from the college corridors 
to the legislative charnbers. Redirection of this state of affairs seems 
very important for the future. The golden age of financing educational 
experiments is past. Those who help students will have to use differ- 
ent—but not necessarily new — approaches to help them: Institutions 
need the students to exist. If those institutions cannot learn to help stu- 
dents achieve acadernic proficiency, it is probable that they will have 
neither subjects ner-iijjids. It has already been demonstrated in legisla- 
tures across the^ country that faith in what the community college can 
do has diminished, and support has often turned to rejection. 

Excessive testimonies' about what is done for special students 
are not necessary when institutions are able to' show clearly that aca- 
demic success is the main goal for them and that this goal is translated 
into student success. Whatever it takes to do this is what will have to be 
done. The approaches used may be simple and old-fashioned, or other- 
wise. Inn/)vation, after all, is little more than new approaches to old 
ideas. - . 

The most innovative and important service the institution can 
perforrri, particularly for the special student, is to help that student 
learn to^ead, write, compute at the required level, and think. The 
counselor (working together with the teaching faculty) needs to under- 
starf^this priority and support it through all the aspects of professional 
vork in order for the student to become intellectually and emotionally 
'tough enough, as well as self-sufficient and capable enough, to get that 
good education. 
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Funding reductions, (dung with increased enrollments, ^ 
make alliances between counselors and others critical. 
Complex problems cari be solved by teams achieving synergism, 
as il I ustra ted by the success fu I p read m iss ions assessmen t 
ejjort described. 



Team Roles for Counselors: 
Creating Synergism 

Charles R, Dassance 
Jacquelyn B, Tulioch 

Syncrt^isrii Cooperative action of discrete agencies such that the total effect 
is greater than the sum of the two ejfects taken indepejidejitly. 

Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary 

Although the term synergism has been most closely associated with phys- 
iology, its meaning is useful when applied to a discussion of effective 
team efforts. Unquestionably, the achievement of many counseling- 
related goals in a community college is contingent upon the effective 
involvement of individuals other than counselors. This chapter pre- 
sents a philosophical and practical rationale for the development of syn- 
ergism through tearn efforts by community college counselors, as well 
as the challenges, processes, and problems of carrying out such efforts. 

The Rationale 

From a philosophical point of view, "there are a number of fac- 
tors that support collaborative efforts between counselors and others. 
One such factor is the belief that community college counselors are edu- 

A. S. TliiiiMHii, W.-A. Ri.liliiiM (K«tfi.). Counulin^ A Cructul Fundion Jor the lUHfh. NVv^ I)ir7ui<in?i . . 
fr.rt:nriiniuiiify (tiilfi-i^rTi; no. 43. San FriiuMM): Jnn.M-y4ia^ O 
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cators who accept responsibility for cnablintr the chanijc and growth of 
students. Counselors who view themselves in this manner not only see 
the direct rehuionship between their knowledge of human development 
and the mission of the community colltfge but also view their efforts as 
an integral part of the educational process. Working with others to 
address student development concerns is a change strategy that is 

' repeatedly supported in the literature on the role of student personnel 
services (O'Banion, Thurston, and Gulden, 1972; Miller and Prince, 
1976; Shaffer, 1980; Smith, 1982). 

A second factor for team members, as well as for the students 
with whom they interact, is that teams reinforce the value of coopera- 
tive relationships, demonstrate the reality of human interdependence, 
and present a view of the educational process as being responsive to the 
multiple aspects of human growth. In addition, collaborative actions 
help various constituencies within the college and community under- 

■ stand the role and value of the counselor in the accomplishment of the 
educational mission of the insUtution. Counselor involvement in team 
efforts also reduces the risk of isolation from the mainstream of the edu- 
cational process, and it is in the mainstream that counselors as educa- 
tors belong. 

Although philosophical considerations may seem sufficient 
cause for developing synergistic efforts, there are also practical reasons 
for such actions. Historically, the ratio of counselors to students has 
necessitated cooperation with and support from others in order to 
r-spond effectively to the developmental needs of students. Current 
and future reductions in funding, coupled with the likelihood of increased 
enrollment, appear to make alliances between counselors and others 
within the institution and community more critical than ever. While 
collaboration with others, within both the college and the community, 
(K>es not ensure the growth and development of students, common sense 
suggests that chances for success increase when more individuals are 
committed to this goal. Indeed, as Miller and Prince comment, "no 
group can accomplish the educational mission alone, including the stu- 
dent affairs staff (1976, p. xii). One obvious and related condition in 
support of team efforts pertains to the pattern of institutional decision 
making. Administrative leaders, rather thq^n counselors, play the major 
role in the establishment of priorities through the budgeting process. 
Teaming with members of the administrative group would therefore 
seem important from a variety of standpoints. 

From a practical point of view, it is also unrealistic to expect 
counselors,. or any single group of professional educators, for that mat- 
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ter, to possess the knowledge and skills required to bring about the stu- 
dent's total education. It is more realistic for counselors to develop the 
ability to determine the skills and knowledge needed to accomplish a 
particular task and to match these with the human resources available 
in the college and community. In part, then, the counselor's job becomes 
one o£ marshalling resources effectively. 

A final consideration regarding the practical value of teams 
relates to the nature of the community college student. As commuters, 
these students maintain strong ties to their community, with many 
remaining in the community after their formal educational experience 
ends. As Astin (1977) points out, not having students reside on campus 
reduces the chances for the community college experience to affect crit- 
ically the overall development of students. Therefore, working effec- 
tively with community resources provides counselors with additional 
opportunities to have impact upon students. 

Individuals, Teams, and Synergy 

It is certainly not appropriate for all counseling/student devel- 
opment goals to be approached through teaming. Indeed, many goals 
may be accomplished more efficiently and effectively by counselors 
working alone. By the same token, not all cooperative or collaborative 
ventures are necessarily complex or synergistic. In a number of in- 
stances, the simple, joint actions of a counselor and one or more other 
individuals are both valuable and appropriate. For example, legislative 
mandates regarding institutional responsibilities for improving service 
to disabled individuals have led many counselors to establish coopera- 
tive relationships with voirational rehabilitation agencies or other spe- 
cialists in the treatment of learningdisabilities. Through such coopera- 
tive efforts, knowledge and skills are pooled and/or exchanged, result- 
ing in better service to students. While such efforts are certainly one 
important level of collaboration, they contribute to the mistaken view 
of a tearp as simply counselors working cooperatively with others. In 
many cases, however, the nature of the goal to be achieved dictates a 
complex interaction\Df team members. For example, intentionally pro- 
moting the development of students through an academic advising sys- 
tem presents a more difficult challenge than can be met by counselors 
simply working cooperatively with others. 

The nature of the task, then, magnifies the challenge of creating 
a successful team. It is in the response to more complex problems that a 
more complex level of team functioning and synergism is desirable; 
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indeed, it may be criticiil to success. "Applied to groups, synergy mean^ - 
looking at outcomes in a non-zero-sum way. Collaboration in plan- 
ning, problem-solving, and so forth, generates products that are often 
better than those of any individual member or subgroup" (Jones, 1973, 
p. 108). 

While developing synergistic teams may be difficuh, the coun- 
selor, by virtue of training, should be in a position to do so. Opportuni- 
ties for creating team approaches may present themselves as problems 
to be addressed (in the case of advising) and/or as part of carefully 
planned student services goals and strategies. Either possibility pro- 
vides counselors with worthwhile challenges. 

The Challenge 

There are many factors for counselors to consider as they attempt 
to initiate teams with potential for synergy. This section contains an 
outline of those factors viewed as particularly important by the authors, 
as well as a series of questions that may serve as guidelines for inter- 
ested practitioners. 

Clarity of Goal and Suitability of Team Effort. Two initial and 
essential considerations are establishing a clear definition of what needs 
to be done and evaluating the appropriateness of a team effort. Sher- 
wood and Hoylman (1978) provide a useful set of guidelines on the rel- 
ative merits of individual versus group problem-solving procedures. 
They conclude that suitable team tasks are those in which (1) a variety 
of information is required, (2) the operating effectiveness of the team is 
predictable, and (.3) the acceptance of the solution is more important 
than its quality. In these cases, the advantages of a team outweigh such 
potential liabilities as time constraints, difficulties with conflict man- 
agement, dominance of one individual, hidden agendas, and quick 
consensus with little attention to quality of solution. 

In considering whether the goal is clear and a team approach is 
suitable, counselors might use the following questions as. guidelines: 

• What is the goal? 

• Can the goal be stated clearly enough to be understood by 
others;? ..^ 

• Is the goal shared with others in the institution and commu- 
nity? 

® How does the goal relate to the other goals and philosophy of 
the student services division? 

• for what reasons would it be important that action in rela- 
tionship to the goal be the result of a team effort? 

• How likely i.s it that a team could produce satisfactory action? ' 

. ■• ' • 5 J • 
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Institutional and Individual Readiness for Team Efforts, Indi- 
vidualism rather than teamwork has been a strong part of the Ameri- 
can heritage. For example, the team-oriented "quality circles" style of 
management, ahhough developed primarily by Americans, has been 
more rapidly and successfully implemented in the Japanese society, 
which has traditionally placed a higher value on cooperation. In addi- 
tion, territorial lines traditionally found in most organizations (includ- 
ing higher education) are often a barrier to teaming. Conflicts among 
.student development staff, instructional staff, and administrative ser- 
vices staff are an accepted part of organizational dynamics in many, if 
not most, institutions of higher education. It is, therefore, important 
that the counselor assess the institutional climate in terms of real or 
potential support for team efforts. In considering institutional readi- 
ness, counselors might ask themselves the follovying questions: 

• In this college, do natural work groups function as teams? 

• Do individuals from different segments of the college work 
together formally? informally? 

• What kinds of attitudes exist regarding committees, task 
forces, and so on? 

• To what extent are individuals rewarded for teamwork? 

Counselors must also assess their individual readiness to func- 
tion as members and facilitators of teams. Training that has, in theory, 
included the development of good communication skills, group dynam- 
ics, conllict management, and problem solving is good preparation for 
team efforts. As Smith (1982) notes: "People in the field today use these 
skills effectively with students. But they seldom transfer the same skills 
to help build the institution." In addition to an examination of skills, 
assessment must include an evaluation of one's own experiences and 
typical behavior as a team member or team leader. Counselors might 
consider the following questions in relation to self-assessment: How do 
I function as a member of the student services staff? Do we operate as a 
team? What feedback have I received about myself as a team member/ 
leader?. What skills and experiences can I bring to a team effort? Do I 
have sufficient respect among my colleagues to get a team started? 

Ideally, counselors would have well-developed group participant/ 
facilitator skills and work experience on a team-oriented staff in a 
highly supportive institution. The fact that such conditions exist for 
only a small minority of coun.selors need not deter other practitioners 
from working toward forming teams either within or beyond their work 
groups. It does, however, mean that expectations of counselors need to 
reflect the climate of the work environment. For example, counselors 
who are new to an institution or who have few connections beyond 
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their iinrncdiatc work ^roiip iiiay concentrate on developing relation- 
ships and initiating simple cooperative efforts. While these efforts are 
positive in and for themselves, they also become important groundr 
work for more complex team efforts in the feature and may be initiated 
with that in mind. \ 

Selection of a Team. The selection of tc?am members is directly 
related to a number of considerations already discussed and involves a 
great 'deal of judgment and creativity on the par\^of the counselor. For 
example, political considerations, which often have been ignored, play 
a key role in the selection of team members. Barr and Keating (1979) 
are quite direct in their assessment of the impact of institutional poli- 
tics. "The key to^successful student services programs frequently lies in 
thejability of the student affairs professional to understand and use the 
political system in a positive manner" (p. 16). In selecting the team, 
consideration must be given to those individuals who possess the neces- 
sary political connections to make goal achievement and program irfiple- 
mentation. easier. Failure to involve the right individuals disregards the 
reality of the college community as a political entity and thus reduces a 
team's chance for success. 

Selecting a team also involves identifying the skills, informa- 
tion, or knowledge necessary to reach the desired goal. While the tal- 
ents needed for success may not always be apparent, it is important 
that time and energy be expended in considering this factor during the 
selection process. For example, a person who is knowledgeable about 
human development theory would be essential to a team considering 
how to build a student services program that reflects a human develop- 
ment theory. Expertise in this theory may or may not come from the 
counselor. 

While it might seem important for potential members of a team 
to be interested in the proposed team task, counselors need to be care- 
ful not to approach only those friends or associates with whom they feel 
comfortable or share interests. To do this limits the number of possible 
partners and may result in a team that does not contain the best pos- 
sible combination of people. Individujals from all potential groups need 
to be given consideration — faculty, students, administrators, and para- 
professionals, as welPas community V^oluntcers, agency personnel, and 
educators in other settings. 

Questions that might be of assistance to counselors as they 
select t.eam members include the following: 

• Vy.hat groups within and outside of the college will have an 
interest in the outcome of any action proposed by a team? 

• What individuals could represent groups that will be affected? 
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• What resources does the team need? 

• Who possesses the skills and knowledge to help accomplish 
the task? 

• Whose formal authority or informal influence will be neces- 
sary for successful goal achievement or implementation? 

• Do those individuals have particular perspectives that might 
enrich the work of the team? 

• What kind of balance should the team have? 

A Case Study 

To illustrate the process involved in developing a broad-based 
team with potential for synergy, a case study is presented. While suc- 
cessful team efforts from various institutions could have been pre- 
sented, the authors believe the case study approach to be more appro- 
priate. First, a successful approach at one institution, can rarely be 
directly applied at any other institution, as consideration of variables 
unique to one's own setting is 'an essential part of the process. Second, 
the emphasis of this chapter is on creating team approaches rather than 
on problems or issues facing community college counselors. The case 
study discussed is based on an actual team approach used at a commu- 
nity college, and the factors considered are presented in the same order 
as that used in the previous section. .': " 

Clarity of Goal and Suitability of Team Effort, The student ser- 
vices staff at a medium-sized community college was attempting to find 
ways of improving the process of initial assessment for new students. 
The staff believed the admission process to be a critical part of the stu- 
dent development program, since it provided both the opportunity to 
establish a productive student/counselor relationship and direction for 
the later growth-related activities of the student. 

The goal of the student services staff was stated with reasonable 
clarity: to develop a preadmission program that provided students with 
accurate and usable information about the college and about them-' 
selves and that promoted students' responsibility for their own develop- 
ment. This goal related directly to the philosophy of. the student ser- 
vices division, as well as to other divisional goals and objectives. 

While the student services division viewed the assessment pro- 
cess as an opportunity to further its goals of affecting students' develop- 
ment, teaching faculty were concerned about the adequacy of tlie cur- 
rent system for placing students;^ in courses. Thus, pfeadmission^assess^ 
ment was viewed by both counselors and teaching-^faculty as an area in 
need of improvement,Yalbeit for quite different reasons. The ^student 
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services staff had mvi'uuiv. idra.s about how the preadmission assessment 
program should /function , hut realized that any successful program 
must have broad-based support. Faculty had definite concerns (for 
example, placement) and a different perspective about what the pread- 
mission program should accomplish. Reactions from students also 
indicated dissatisfaction with the process. Thus, the student services 
staff saw the necessity ol" involving others in arriving at a solution and 
was hopeful that a team effort might produce a synergistic result. 

Institutional and Individual Readiness for Team Efforts, In con- 
sidering the C|Ucstion of institutional support for a team approach, the 
student services staff considered a number of questions. It was deter- 
mined that several natural work groups, including student services, 
already functioned using a team model. There rwas also a history of 
individuals from various segments of the college working together 
coo[)eratively. Counselors and faculty had team taught courses and 
worked together to solve various problems. These two groups generally 
respected each other and had found it quite natural and desirable to . 
cooperate. In addition, administrators representing various constituen- 
cies routinely shared decision making, and students had always served 
on college committees. Thus, the institutional climate was considered 
favorable for using a team approach to address the concern about pre- 
admission assessment. 

Having operated on a team model, student services staff mem- 
bers possessed group participant skills and most also possessed effective 
facilitator skills. Counselors were also willing to give up individual rec- 
ognition for the possibility of team success. There was little doubt, 
then, that number of counselors on the student services staff pos- 
sessed the skills and attitudes necessary to be part of or effectively lead 
a team approach that addressed the concerns of the preadmission assess- 
ment process. 

Selection of a Team. It was apparent to the student services staff 
that an cITcctivc program could be implemented only if those affected 
by and involved in the preadmission process were supportive. The 
dean of .student services approached the dean of instruction, and they 
agreed on a team^^task force) approach to preadmission assessment. 
The deans shared a mutual concern about this issue and had a history 
of working cooperatively on other matters. To reduce the number of 
potential political problems, the deans officially appointed team mem- 
bers, presented the charge, and agreed to respond to recommenda- 
tions. 

In choosing team members, a number of variables were consid- 
ered. Because the problem had been defined a.s an institutional con- 
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ccrn, il was thought that no one segment of the institution should 
appear to be imposing its will on another segment. Further, there was 
clearly a need to represent the interests of the faculty, especially those 
in the areas of mathematics and English, and to represent students, all 
of whom were affected by the process. \ 

Beyond the political questions, there was a need to choose team 
members who were interested in the. problem, had knowledge of the 
current assessment and. course placement practices, and were some- 
what creative and task-oriented. Additionally, it was thought that team 
members should be perceived by the various constituents as effectively 
representing their concerns regarding assessment. While all team 
members did not need to possess these qualities, they appeared to be 
the qualities to be balanced within the team. 

Five team members were appointed by the deans, including a 
faculty member in English, a faculty member in mathematics, a stu- 
dent, a division chair (social sciences and humanities), and the coordin- 
ator of counseling services. The deans of student services and instruc- 
tion met with the team to provide its charge, appoint the coordinator of 
counseling services as chair, and specify the date by which a recom- 
mendation was desired. The deans then withdrew from further partici- 
pation in the committee. 

The Results, This team worked very well together, developing 
into a cohesive group that produced a very useful and significant set of 
recommendations. Over a ten-month period, the team took on a life of 
its own, developing a strong commiui^ent to solving the problem. The 
team demonstrated an ongoing sensitivity to various constituent groups 
and political issues. It'published interim reports of its work, developed 
a draft recommendation, and conducted an open hearing for all inter- 
ested parties. After the final recommendations had been submitted and 
approved by the deans, the team conducted a workshop for faculty on 
irnpl(;rnentation of the program. As part of its work, the team also 
defined future work to be done in the area of assessment While this 
initial team was dissolved when its work was completed, new teams 
have been formed to carry on the work of the original group. 

There is nothing mysterious about the fact that this particular 
group was successful. Careful consideration in defining the goal and in 
selecting team members led to success. While it is not possible to 
describe the interaction of team members, much attention was focused 
on group dynamics. The counselor played a critical role in directing the 
team effort, serving as a facilitator concerned both with tasks and pro- 
cess considerations and with representing the student services point of 
view. The results of the team effort were clearly synergistic. The orig- 
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inal goal of* the sliuli'ut services staff, developing a preadmission assess- 
ment program to benefit students, was achieved. 

Summary 

While there are compelling reasons for counselors to work coop- 
eratively with others, as well as to initiate more complex team efforts, 
there are cautions to be considered. Each time a team i> developed, the 
challenge of success is renewed. Constant changes in ihc institutional 
climate as well as individuals (to say nothing of the dynamics of each 
team) require attention to a unique set of variables. Care needs to be 
taken that a team does not become an end in itself. Boss and McConkie 
(1981) correctly addressed the possibility of a team becoming too pow- 
erful, placing its well-being before that of the organization. In addition, 
because the development of teams with potential for synergy can be 
very time-consuming, the nature of the task should clearly justify their 
existence. 

Finally, while cooperative approaches to problems and issues 
have not been vigorously supported in our society, attitudes appear to 
be changing through necessity. In an excellent chapter on developing 
effective teams, Bentley (1980) points out, "One of the most important 
realities of our modern work life is this: In order to be successful, most 
of us must work with others. Not only must we work with others, we 
must collaborate with them. We are increasingly interdependent, each 
one of us contributing our part to the whole, requiring us periodically 
to gather together to share our perspectives and accomplishments and 
then make plans for future directions" (p. 27), Community college 
counselors, in our opinion, are no exception to Bentley's observation 
and must be involved in teamwork if they are to be more successful in 
fostering the development of students; Counselors are in a critical posi- 
tion to initiate teams and assist others within the college community to 
see the value of such efforts. While placing a team goal above individ- 
ual needs and preferences may require personal sacrifice, the reward of 
accomplishing with others what one cannot accomplish independently 
is sufficient impetus for this. 
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Challenges Jacing counselors involve assessment, course, and 
program placement, developmental studies, and accountability. 
Witness Miami-Dade's answer to those challenges. 



Advisement and Counseling 
Challenges Facing Community 
College Educators: The 
Miami-Dade Experience 

Richard B. Schinqff 



Community college counseling services in this Ci>, must be respon- 
sive to the literacy crisis facing students and the need for quality e^du- 
cation in the American community college. The 1980s require that 
students be part of professions that rely heavily on high technology and 
therefore demand high levels of literacy. Robert McCabe, president of 
Miami-Dade Community College, states that "there is a crisis in liter- 
acy in America. At the same time that the academic competencies of 
youth continue to decline, the level of those competencies needed for 
most employment continues to escalate. This has created a growing lit- 
eracy gap between the capabilities of our young people and the require- 
ments for employment" (1982b, p. 1). For example, in the college- 
parallel preprofessional programs, students with a high degree of liter- 
acy are handicapped when course vyo.rk requires them to use table-top 
computers to solve complex probability problems in mathematics classes 

A S rhiifnitfi, W \ Udhliiiii (Hifv) Courwflin^: A Crutial FuncUan Jot thf lUBOi. New Dirccliiins 
l»ir Cimitniiniiy Ciillrnr*. nn V\. S.m Kr.irK im injoisey Bass, SrpJemlKr 1983. 
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or to tuotlrl courses or lo (Icsitrn |)roblt:in.s in cnt^iiRUM ini^ and architec- 
ture classes. 

Another critical issue facing cornrnunity college education is the 
crisis in the delivery of a (|uality educational program. McCabe states 
that "the community college must jilace emphasis on achievement, and 
hold to high expectations for program completion - in other words, the 
goal is excellence for everyone. Ultimately no one benefits when indi- 
viduals simply |)ass through the program and become certified while 
lacking the com|)etencies indicated by those certifications" (1982a, p. 4). 
This issue is directly related to the crisis in literacy. Both issues must be 
addressed by counseling services as |)rograms arc developed to meet 
the needs of today's community college student. 

Five challenges facing counseling services in helping tlie com- 
munity college meet these two critical issues of lit(Tacy and, quality edu- 
cation arc: (1) assessment - identifying deficiencies in basic skills through 
assessment; (2) course and program placement- providing help in 
course and |)rogram placement to students with career-choice prob- 
lems; (3) develo|)ment studies- providing a necessary support base 
through counseling services to enable students in development studies 
to succeed; (4) retention - utilizing counseling in an integrated way with 
other college resources to help keep students in college; and (5) account- 
ability-developing an accountability program for counseling services 
as part of a mandated, college-wide program. 

If counseling services are to meet these challenges and be suc- 
cessful in helping students, counseling and instructional departments 
must work together in a complementary manner. Educational leaders 
need to recognise the importance of this and make it a major thrust of 
the entire educational program of the college. At Miami-Dade Com- 
munity College, such a partnership has been realized. The report of the 
new general education program, which was implemented in January 
1982, includes the following statement: 

As the general education goals indicate, part of the educational 
process is to give direction to students and to assist them ia eval- 
uating their own potential in making career and life decisions. 
The advisement function should not be completely separated 
from the instructional process. For sustained advisement and 
counseling that might include career counseling, assessment of 
basic skills and study skills, and clarification of one's values, 
variable credit options might be developed (Lukenbill and 
McCabe, 1978, p. 90). 
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The Challenge ol* As.scssment 

The first challenge faced by counseling services is the identifica- 
tion of the strengths and weaknesses of students so that an appropriate 
program plan can be developed. When students arrive at a community 
college, information such as high school or transfer college grades, 
scores on national tests, and military records may be available for use 
by counselors. However, for many students, especially the adult learner, 
such information may not be available or may be outdated. Even if 
data are available, it is still important that a common measure of 
strengths and weaknesses Ije obtained for all students. Therefore an 
assessment program should be initiated so that students may be placed 
in appropriate program and course levels. 

How Should Tests Be Selected? The assessment program offered 
must measure skills that are needed for success in the programs offered- 
by the college. 'I'oo often a standardized test is used that is not related 
to the .specific mission, focus, or programs offered or to the levels of dif- 
ficulty in the courses. Identifying both the appropriate skills needed for 
success at the community college and the level of measurement of such 
skills is a difficult task. Miami-Dade Community College developed 
such a list of skill levels but was not able to find a standardized test that 
measured all the stated skills that counselors required for course place- 
ment. The pros and cons of developing a test at the cpllegc .or of having 
an external agency develop such a test were discussed at great length, 
with attention given \o cost, reliability, validity, and norming con- 
cerns. It was decided to use an established, nationally normed test, 
even though it did not measure every item in the basic skill or develop- 
mental areas agreed upon at the college. 

Who Should Be Tested? Although it is important to have certain 
basic information about students before optimal course and program 
selection can take place, it may not be possible to assess all students. 
Financial and personnel resources may limit such a venture. Also, stu- 
dents may consider ah extensive testing program another hurdle to 
pass in a bureaucratic educational process and thus may not enroll in 
college. The length of the test and the frequency with which it is offered 
may help solve these problems; a testing session of no more than two 
hours offered many times during thp day may help. 

If ail students cannot be assessed, then a priority order i^hould 
be established by counselors or- the faculty to test those categories of 
students in which deficiencies might,' be greater than in other categor- 
ies so that objective data will be available for placement. In the final 
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analysis, the question of who should iDe tested must be carcitully thought 
through in terms of educational needs, available resources, and the 
focus and mission of the particular community college. \ 

What Should the Cut -Off Scores Be? In establishing cut-off 
scores, two 'pl'^^ement errors must be considered. First, students who 
could have succeeded in the mainstream or in a higher-ldvel course^ 
may be placed in remedial or lower-level classes because of ^ssessment 
testing. Second, students registered in the mainstream may be placed 
in course at a level that is too high and fail. Research studies s^hould be 
conducted to determine if the cut-off score is appropriate in rc^tion to 
the number of students who pass or fail introductory cours' s directly 
related to the tests. \ 

How Should Scores Be Used? Since assessment scores form the 
basis for course level selection, should students be either require\^i to 
take certain courses or prohibited frpm taking others based on these 
scores? The prescriptive versus nondirective approach to course pla^^- 
ning is always a controven;iai issue. At Miami-Dade, "each student i\s 
required to demonstrate proficiency in the basic communication ancl\^ 
computation skills as a condition for completion of the general educa- " 
tion program and for awarding of a diploma. . . and to demonstrate 
basic reading and writing skills in order to be eligible to enroll in the 
required communications course" (Lukenbill and McCabe, 1978, p. 44). 

Since the initial development of the general education program 
at Miami-Date, the college has moved even more toward a directive 
counseling approach in course placement. Computer locks in the on- 
line registration system preclude students with . writing deficiencies 
from enrolling in English. Also, if students do not enroll for develop- 
mental math or score below the math cut-off, they are stopped from 
enrolling in the general education iiatural science core course or any 
mathematics courses offered at the college. Miami-Dade has taken a 
very active and directive approach in requiring students to enroll in 
certain courses in order to increase their academic skills and in block- 
ing them from others. The college no longei- allows students to select 
courses without regard to !:heir own strengths and weaknesses. For 
th(;se students with academic deficiencies, a directive approach is used 
in the advisement process; iiowever, the counselor can grant an i^AC*'p- 
tion based on special circumstances. 

The Challenge of Course and Program Placement 

Counselors at Miami-Dade must be knowledgeable about the 
requirements of many occupations, and they must also have at their 
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fingertips resources students can turn to for information about other 
career paths. Familiarity with the career counseling materialsVurrently 
in print and knowledge of newly developed computer software pro- 
grams to help with career selections are a must for the counselor if 
students are to select the best careers to meet their total needs. To facil- 
itate the narrowing-down process, the counselor uses resources such as 
aptitude tests, interest inventories, and self-directed activities focusing | 
around career exploration. For examplei^ a student interested in a 
career in social work might be assigned an internship in a local welfare \ 
agency to gain first-hand experience in the field. 

The counselor working with students i^dividualjy or in a group 
setting has to help students define career goals in terms of their aca- 
demic preparation, career interests, and aptitu^de. Once counselor and 
student have established a career direction, then educational goals can 
be established. It is within this context that tlie program of studies is 
chosen. At the freshman to sophomore levelj an educational action 
plan can be general in nature and still provide introductions to a career 
field. For examplc\, a student can explore the business programs at the 
lower-division level without deciding to specialize in marketing, account- 
ing, finance, or personal management. It is the job of the counselor to 
keep as many options as possible open for students in the early stages of 
setting their educational goals. / 

Once a student's program choices have been made, the coun- 
selor must next suggest appropriate courses based on the student's 
background, preparation, upper-division/ transfer requirements, pre- 
requisites and corequisites, or courses required in occupational prepa- 
ration for immediate employment. The/amount of knowledge needed 
by the counselor at this stage can be overwhelming. At Miami-Dade, a 
computer-processing program, the Advisement and Graduation Infor- 
tnation Sy.stem (AGIS), provides program status information by realign- 
ing ilie .student's transcript by program graduation requirement areas 
rather than by semesters. The AGJS system uses all transfer credits, 
current term enrollments, and future term enrollments when perform- 
ing gnicluation calculations. Another feature lists suggested and re- 
cjuirec! courses for transfer. If students register for classes that are not 
recjuired for the students' degree iptention or are not required for trans- 
fer, special data mailers are produced and sent to the students. At the 
end of the semester, students are graduated automatically if they meet 
all program requirements, and the graduation statement is electroni- 
cally placed the student's transcript. Counselors do not have to 
spend valuable time doing graduation status checks. The*.- ACIS 
reports are available from computer printers located in the c -uArv h-ng 
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orikcs. When the AGIS re{)ort is used in conjunction with other infor- 
mation available about students, the course selection and placement 
process becomes more manageable. 

Ifcourst* and program placement is to be a successful counsel- 
ing program, counselors must provide an in-service training program 
for faculty involved in the advisement process. It is through the involve- 
ment of the teaching faculty that greater numbers of students can receive 
personalized attention. There simply are not enough counselors to pro- 
vide all the services needed for all the students at a community college; 
the faculty must participate in the process. The counselors can provide 
faculty with specifics on graduation requirements, transfer require- 
ments, and career opportunities available after graduation in a particu- 
lar major. The faculty can then act as adjunct counselors in assisting 
students with course and program placement. Of course, the faculty 
should only be involved with those students who do not require the rn- 
dej)th expertise of the professional counselor. 

The Challenge of Developmental Studies 

Developmental studies pi'ograms in community colleges are 
organized to help students overcome deilciencies that will hinder their 
progress through their educational program. The counseling staff pro- 
vides support services such as value clarification, time management, 
stress and anxiety reduction, goal setting and decision making, and 
study skills workshops. I'hese series of services might be provided in 
individual counseling sessions, through workshops, or by teaching a 
student development course. 

Value Clarification, The counselor can help students clarify and 
(refme values of importance to them as they interact with others. The 
definirion ol'the value structure for students vvill determine the types of 
careers they will select, the program a( studies they will Ibllow, and 
their commitment to succeed. For example, students who place a high 
value f)n money but also value interacting with, and helping others 
shduld })r{il)al)ly not enter the social work field. The counselor working 
with this tyj)e of student should suggest professions in which both 
human interaction and remuneration are high. 

As students mature in a world in which they are surrounded by 
(•f)nni(:ting values, it is very irnportant that their own value structures 
be constantly examined and redellned .so they can llnd the best match 
between their values and their environment. As this examination con- 
tinues with the help of the counselor, students' self-concepts will also be 
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cxainiuccl. By dctcrininiiig the students* strengths an(i^weaknesses, the 
counselor and the students will he better able to .sct/realistic educational 
goals and establish a plan for success. // 

Time Management Another area in whicn the counselor can pro- 
vide support is that of helping students plan zvliead 'and better manage 
tlieir time. Too often student failure may ber'^lated to procrastination- 
putting off assignments and decisions until/there is not enough time left 
in which to accomplish a specific objective. In order to provide this ser- 
vice, counselors may ask students to mamtain logs of daily activities to 
determine their-value to the student.^(6n the basis of this analysis,- a;> 
action plan can be developed that will eliminate time wasters and allow 
the student to concentrate on' thos(^activi.ties that are truly important. 

Stress and Anxiety Reduction. Throughout their educational 

careers, students will face stressful situations caused by the academic 
I . I ..... 

programs they are pursuing, a,s well as by incidents in their envirorv;^ 

nient. The counselor can provide, stress reduction serviccs.J.o-^s^-adents 
that will allow them to operatp at a higher J^^iye^of'enTciency, The out- 
come of such a program is to cijrovv*^tLi3ents to recognizG-stresisful situa- 
tions, develop a plan to ov4;rcome the stress, and finally to implement 
an action program. As an example, students wlio are frightened of tests, 
and score low on exams because pf psychological stress rather than 
because of a lack of knowledge need help in overcoming this anxiety. 
The coimselor can help them become mentally prepared for the test and 
help them raise their selfrconlldence so that the test can be thought of as 
a method to let others know how successful they are as students. Stu- 
dents' self-esteem must be at a high level in order for success to be pos- 
sible. Students who have mastered the subject matter must be taught 
to believe in themselves and their abilities to demonstrate it on a test. 

Study Skills. The counselor can also work with students to im- 
prove tlieir study skills. Workslibps on taking objective and essay tests 
can be offered. Specifics on outlining books, note taking, and studying 
for exams are other factors important for suq^cess. A counselor can sug- 
gest places to study where the arrangement of the physical facilities is 
most conthirive to concentration and learning. 

The developmental studies program at Miami-Dade Commu- 
nity College relies heavily on professional counselors in devising strat- 
egies to help the developmental student be successful. The counselor 
works very closely with instructional faculty to identify students who 
need study skills assistance and to plan with the faculty a program that 
will help students master the course material. 

Goal Setting and Decision Making. The counselor can also help 
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(Icvcioprncntal study studcnis find ways to set realistic personal and 
educational goals based on a true assessment of* the Factors important 
for success. Through effective counseling programs, students can learn 
methods for obtaining facts, identifying, options, evaluating alterna- ' 
tives, deciding on an action plan, and, /finally, evaluating a decision 
based on outcomes. It is important for students to improve their decision- 
making process so that they can direct their own life activities and not 
rely on others for answers. 

The Challenge of Retention 

Counseling services should play a major role iahclping students 
remain in college. It is the counselors who can help establish a campus 
climate that makes students feel they belong and are a part of the- col- 
lege community; who can establish support services that make a differ- 
ence; who can provide assistance to students experiencing academic 
difficulty by reacting to an early academic warning mechanism; and, 
finally, who can establish programs to contact dropouts and determine 
whether they desire to return to school. 

Belonging. Although a community college is basically a com- 
muter institution, life outside the classroom .must be rewarding and 
worthwhile. Students should have opportunities to develop athletic 
abilities, cultural interests in the performing arts, and participation in 
leadership activities. Through events such as these, students can 
develop friendships with other students and with members of the fac- 
ulty and administration and thus feel as if they are part of the college 
and that the college really wants to help them as persons. Students who 
persist in college and do not voluntarily withdraw are more likely to be 
those who have strong interaction with their institutions* social and aca- 
demic .structure (Tinto, 1975). 

The counseling department should offer programs in which stu- 
dents can interact with others in group settings and learn more about 
themselves and the college. For example, at Miami-Dade, the Week of 
the Self program is presented at the beginning of each major term. 
During this week, presentations are made by teaching faculty and 
counselors on how to better survive in college and society"and excel to 
■:onc*s greatest potential. This program includes' such topics; as: why 
people procr^istinate, overcoming doubt, relying on intuition, asserting 
yourself and dealing with the consequences, and the impact ofbiology 
and culture on the self. / 

Senjices That Make a Difference, Although students must f6el 
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that they benefit from the academic programs and that they really 
learn, the support programs offered through the counseling cen^ter 
must also be of high quality and make a difference. Students must f^el 
that the help they receive in assessment, advisement, and counseling is 
worthwhile. A discouraging experience with a counselor or a lack ^of 
good academic advisement information that results in students' taking 
courses that are unnecessary for a major may negatively influence la 
student's decision to persist in college. i 

Early Academic Warning: U ih^ mid- term academic progress of 
students could be seen by a counselor, additional help might be prer \ 
scribed for students in academic di'^ficulty. At Miami-Dade, the com- 
puterized Academic Alert System has been- initiated. This system sends 
to each student a computer-generated letter based on academic prog- 
ress and attendance as reported by faculty and on such student charac- 
teristics as test scores; credits of enrollment, and courses dropped. This 
letter suggests strategies to improve progress, gives encouragement to 
those doing well, and advises students with academic difficulties to 
make an appointment with a counselor. The counselor can then review 
their total progress at mid-term and prescribe some actions, such as 
reduced load or special tutoring, which might help students be more 
successful by the end of the semester. 

Dropout and High-Risk Contact Program, Contact programs 
for students who drop out of college or who are potential dropouts 
should be initiated by counselors. Probationary students should be con- 
tacted during the sernester to determine what kinds of intervention pro- 
grams might help them be successful by the end of the term. Students 
who do not return the succeeding semester also should be contacted to 
determine whether further encouraging steps are necessary to help 
them return to school. Finally, students who stop attending classes dur- 
ing the term should be contacted to learn if strategies can be developed 
so that the same situation will not recur. Although retention responsi- 
bilities are shared by many at the college, the counselor should be the 
catalyst in initiating prograjns that will help students be successful and 
remain in school. 

The Challenge of Accountability 

The final challenge fcicing not only couijseling services but all of 
education is a'ccountability. The State of Florida established in 1976 
Standards of Accountability in Cornmuriity [Colleges and gave the 
institutions five years to develop reporting measures. In the spring of 
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1981, the first accountability report was prepared and sent to the state 
legislature. In the counseling area, the standard requires that "each col- 
lege shall provide a system which enables students to set goals and pur- 
sue programs through which they attain these goals" (Florida State, 
Board of Education, 1976). Whether externally mandated or not, it is 
iniportarvt that a process be established for evaluating services. The 
following arc the eseential steps used at Miami-Pade as part of the 
accountability program. . ' 

' Identify Goals and Objectives. Goal and objective statements are 
sometimes used interchangeably; however, a ^oa/ statement. is usually 
meant to be a higher-level order statement, and .objectives are used to 
implement the broader goals. Once the general overall goals of a coun- 
seling program are established, the specific objectives must be deline- 
ated. The objectives should be related to changes in student behavior 
or practice that can be measured. Unless something is known about the 
outcome of a counseling visit, very little can be said about the account- 
ability of the area. For example, one of the goals of the counseling area 
on the South Campus of Miami-Dade Community College is to provide 
information services to students. Under this goal are many'objectives. 
One objective is for the Career Planning and Advisement Division 'to 
/ assist undecided students in obtaining information necessary to define 
tentative educational goals, plan academic programs, and select courses 
for the next term ("Student Services Objectives," 1977). 

Strategies to Deliver a Service. Once the objective is agreed 
upon, a series of strategicXs is developed to implement the objective. For 
the objective stated above, strategies developed by the counselors are: 
to provide information on college programs, degrees and other matters 
relevant to academic decision making; to , make referrals to the career 
center or appropriate departments for additional occupational informa- 
tion; and to make referrals for career coun.seling, testing services, or 
enrollment in the Psychology of Career Adjustment course. 

Specific Outcomes, In order to measure an objective, it is lieces- 
sary that the outcomes of the objective be stated in very specific mea- 
surable outromc^s. To illustrate, using the same objectives as stated 
previously, undccfded students will indicate that they have secured the 
information necess^iry to begin- planning a course of action or that they 
have received a suitable referral by responding on an evaluation instru-. 
merit. 

Levels of Perfomiance. Acceptable levels of performance must 
be agreed upon by the professional delivering the'services and by those 
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involved in tlic adininlstration of the area. This is a critical area, since 
levels of performance must be based on resources available. The per- 
formance level should' be reviewed periodically to be certain that it is 
realistic. For purposes of illustration, the criteria for acceptable out- 
come performance in working with undecided students consists of 
having 60 percent of undecided students respond affirmatively on an 
evaluation instrument of the services received. 

Data Collection, Once objectives are set, outcomes identified, 
strategics developed, levels of performance established, and the ser- 
vices rendered, data must be collected to determine the value of the ser- 
vices. Surveys may be distributed, telephone calls may be made to 
those who receive the services, or the counselor may keep a log of the 
outcomes of the services provided. As long as the sources of data are 
agreed to in advance with the professional involved, the data collected 
will indicate the level of attainment. For the purposes of the objective 
used as an example, an cviiluation instrument is distributed at the close 
of the c()uns(!ling interview or after students participate in a counseling 
activity. 

Evaluating the Objective. After the evidence is collected,, it must 
be compared to the level of performance as stated in the . objectives 
statement. This comparison is the measure of success on a particular 
objective. It may also be possible to use cost-analysis data to relate 
success with institutional expenditure of funds. On the South Campus 
of iVlianii-Dade Community College, the dean periodically meets with 
the managers of the several student services areas to determine if objec- 
tives are hein^g met at the level indicated. For several years, all objec- 
tives were measured each major semester. At present, only objectives 
that have changed or objectives for newly added programs need to be 
measured. If an objective is not satisfactorily met, it js carefully re- 
viewed in terms ol' services offered or tlie level of desired attainment. 

Summary 

During the 1980s, in order to help meet the critical issues of 
literacy and cjuality education confronting community colleges, the 
counseling staff must be prepared to deal with the challenges of assess- 
ment, course and program placement, developmental studies, reten- 
tion, and accountability in an organized manner. When programs are 
established in tliese areas, the counseling services will become part of 
tlic solution to the critical issues facing community college education. 
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Since the majority of community college students are enrolled 
in multi-unit systems, the services they receive merit 
special attention. , 
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Counseling in a 

Multi-College System: 

The Los Amigos Experience 

Alice S. Thurston . 



In areas considered important to the effectiveness of the system, multi- 
colft^ge .systems are bureaucracies; finances and instructiori\^re good 
exarnples. In areas considered peripheral, a loose confederation is likely 
to exist. Confederation decisions involve presidents, deans, faculty 
representatives, union leaders, and perhaps members of the board. 
Thus, joint action is difficult unless central leadership considers a mat- 
ter of sufficient concern to intervene and views the political storm as 
worth weathering. 

Since counseling is often viewed .as a supplemental — and thus 
peripheral — service of alleged but unknown worth, it tends to fall in the 
confederated category. Translated, this means, "If everyone agrees and 
you can find the money, we'll do it." 

A significant proportion of community college students are 
enrolled in multi-unit systems. For this reason, the counseling services 
they receive merit special attention. A recent survey of counseling prac- 
tices among the colleges in a large multi-college system illustrates the 

A. S. 'I'hiirHlnn, W. A- Rotjhins (Kds.). CounselinK: A Crtuiat Function /or the I980t. New Directions ^„ 
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impact of loose cunlcclcrat.iun .ou-counscling-^cir-v-iGes-and-^ 
as a whole. 



The Los Amigos Colleges 

This system served an area of more than six hundred' miles, 
with a population greater than Chicago. Over half of its students were 
from ethnic backgrounds, with rising numbers of Blacks, Hispanics, 
and Asians. Women outnumbered the men. The average student • 
attended part-time,, was over age twenty-one, and was in his or her first 
year; the age span was from fourteen into the eighties. Sizable numbers 
transferred laterally among the colleges or from surrounding universi- . 
ties or foreign institutions. Instructional programs varied, especially in 
technical areas; one college was primarily vocational. 

The colleges were located in industrial, urban, suburban, and 
semi-rural areas, some middle- and working-class, some irhpoverished. 
Differences in communities and in technical programs created varia- 
tions in student mix. While minorities were enrolled at each of the col- 
leges, proportions ranged from essentially Black to mostly Hispanic to 
predominately Caucasian. The smallest college enrolled three thou- 
sand students; the largest, twenty-four thousand (Enrollment and At ten- 
dance, July 1981). 

Except for data in Sheldon and Hunters Statewide Longitudinal, 
Study (SLS), which included two of the Los Amigos Colleges, little was 
known about students' goals and expectations. SLS findings indicated 
that the same prototypes existed in all of the colleges studied (for 
exam pie, the^'undisciplined transfer," "the athlete," the "expediter," 
and the "second careerist") but in varying degrees (Sheldon and Hunter, 
I98I). 

Counselors differed throughout the system in terms of profes- 
sional preparation expertise, and commitment, although all held coun- 
seling credentials. Some student services deans had little if any back- 
ground in the field; they had served in other administrative capacities 
belbre assignment to their present positions during a management 
reshuflle. Others were very knowledgeable and creative. 

Educational services, which included student services, was an 
important division at the central office. Most attention, however, went 
to instruction. The administrator directly responsible for student ser- 
vices was deeply involved in restructuring the financial aid program. 
His designee to work with counseling had no training or experience in 
this area. 

'J 
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"The Survey PrCnleSs 

During the fall of 1981/ the author was hired as a consultant at 
the request of the chancellor "to organize and chair a districtvvide corn- 
nmtec to analyze current counseling practices and make recommenda- 
tions for improvement (Los Angeles Community College Contract, ' 
1981). Specifically, the committee w^as to make preliminary recommen- 
dations regarding student assessment, academic- advisement, services 
to students planning to transfer, orientation, counselor accountability, 
programs, to enhance career planning, and programs for personal 
development of students. All this was to be done through a committee, 
in four months. . 

After preliminary conferences with central office staff and each 
college > president, and with the assistance of the Counseling Depart- 
ment chairs of all the colleges,, an advisory committee was organized. 
The committee consisted of thirteen members: several counselors and 
coun.seling chairs, a dean of students, a dean of instruction, the presi- 
dent of the systemwide Counselors' Association, a representative of the 
academic senate, the chair of a group of institutional research coordi- 
nators from all the colleges, and several representatives from educa- 
tional services. Thus, the committee was broadly representative not 
only of counselors but also of institutional researchers and central office 
staff. It was leavened by. the active involvement of an experienced dean 
of instruction and by the senate representative, who provided a faculty 
point of view. 

At its first meeting, in mid-October, the committee agreed to 
conduct the survey by dividing into teams to visit colleges within the 
system; some committee members made rnorc than one visit. Inter-, 
views were conducted with student services staff at each college using a 
.semi-structured interview format developed by the consultant to survey 
coimselor roles, student assessment, academic advisement, services for 
transfers, orientation, and coun.selor accountability. One weakness of 
the study was that people holding similar positions were not always 
interviewed. While the data collected were in some cases sketchy, they 
drew a picture of current practices and concerns in the areas the com- 
mittee was a.sked to study. These visits had the further value of expos- 
ing members of the committee to what was going on (^^Iscwhere. Some 
of the ideas they l)rought hack were immediately considered at their 
own institutions. 

The committee met again in mid-November to review interview 
data, Avhich the consultant summarized. The next step, the committee 
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TlccKlcct, was tOTcgroup inm-^ubcomrnittcesno-draft-recomrnendations — 
in the areas surveyed. Again, comrhittee members followed through, x 
Subcommittees met, supplied with background materials by the con- , 
sultant, and drafted their recommendations. 

At the final meeting in mid-December, a set of committee rec- 
ommendations was agreed upon during a five-hour, sometimes heated 
discussion. Mo-.t areas of disagreement were resolved by consensus. In 
others, mainly relating to preassessment testing and whether results 
should be used for voluntary or mandatory course placement, the com- 
mittee could not agree. The resulting recommendations noted these 
unresolved differences, and suggested further steps. 

The Findings 

The Role of the Counselor. In t/ne Los Amigos System, coun- 
selors' roles were many-faceted. Counselors told us they spent the great 
majority o^f^xlieir time doing educational counseling and advisement, 
althoughlio records were kept. They saw v/alk-in clients, usually for 
brief , sessions. They trained and /worked with peer counselors when 
funds were available. They hcl3/c6nferences with students on proba- 
tion or with those who had bobn disqualified. Counselors were also 
involved in recruitment, artiqOlation with high schools and universi- 
ties, and relations with community agencies. They participated in 
counseling department meetings and staff develojpment ses^sions, taught 
personal dcvelopnient courses, made campus presentations, attended 
interdepartmental meetings, and served on college committees. They 
developed" infornrTa 

shops and seminars, and gave tests. They were responsible for orienta- 
tion. Counselors were assigned to financial aid offices, veterans* offices, 
handicapped programs,, women's centers, and the state-supported Edu- 
cation Opportunities Programs and Services (EOPS). Some did limited 
research on student data. Some were assigned to career counseling 
centers. 

As usual, expectations of what counselors should do, varied 
(Anchcta, 1,982), Faculty wanted them to advise every student prior to 
registration and to place students appropriately on the basis of pre- 
assessment testing. Administrators found them useful in a variety of 
tasks and tended to assume that they would personally handle whatever 
testing was done. Students wanted answers, sometimes not knowing 
what to ask. Counselors tried to meet all these expectations and carry 
out all these roles. They said, "There are too many students for too few 
staff," ■ r- 
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ThexCounselors' Association had developed a statement of philosophy 
that defined a counseling program as an integral component of the edu- 
"cational'^ process. One counselor put it this v^ay: "The counselor is a 
facilitator for students in aiding them through the educational proc^^ss." 

Studfcnt development as a unifying concept was not familiar to 
many counselors (or administrators) in the system. In recent years, 
staff development had been left to the colleges. Lacking a clear role 
definition, understaffed, and often under attack from paculty who won- 
dered "What do they do, anyway?, "-<:ounselors were typically over- 
extended and undervalued. 

Student Assessment. Preasscssment procedures varied from 
college to college. All of the colleges required some sort of English test 
for students who planned to take English; however, students in most^ 
instances could postpone enrolling in English while registering^iri 
courses in which writing skills v^ere of importance. A variety ^f^nglish 
assessment measures were ifsed, chosen either by English.d(^partments 
or in consultation with counselors. - 

Various ii. ademic departments, including mathematics, nurs- 
ing, electronics, chemistry, and psychology had adopted standardized 
assessment measures or developed^ their own instruments. Special tests 
were usually given to limited-English-speaking students for placement 
in English courses. (Those who came on student visas had bpcn pre- 
screened in English skills.) Vietnamese refugees and other foreign-born 
students who "walked in off the street" with-little command/of the Eng- 



lish language encountered problems when they -enrolled' directly in 
college-level courses without preasscssment; this concern was generally 
recognized but not addressed. 

Some colleges were satisfied with their preasscssment proce- 
dures. Others favored a systemwide assessment prograiri or further 
. improvement in what they were already doing. With the wide array of 
testing instruments used, central computer input and acc;e^'s, were not 
possible. - 

Except in a few colleges that used assessment data in orientation 
advising sessions, the only feedback to students on their strengths, weak- 
nesses, and progress came through end-of-sernester grades. One college 
wjis planning to issue a rriid-semester progress report. Students at most 
ofjthe colleges had the option of seeking career testing and counseling at 
a career center. Counselors were available for assessment and planning 
conferences; the numbers of students seen on a voluntary basis were not 
known, estimates ranging from minimal to 80 percent. However, many 
contacts may have been cursory, at a walk-in desk or during registration.'' 
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Academic Advisement, (^\(n\i\sr\nvs wltc rrsponsihlL' for academic 
advisini^. Entering or continuing studiMits could rccjucst an appoin!- 
incnt j)rior to rcgisiraiion; however, relatively few did so. Students 
seen at registration were eni-(niraged to return for more -n-depth j)Ian- 
*ning. Students had heen known [o brag, "I made it th^' way through 
and I ni'\-er sa\v a coiuisrhM/' There u'as \vi(h'Spreaci concern among 
student s(.'i'\-i{ cs sfalTdiai stud( nls who most needed to see a counselor 
helore registering did not do s(.». 

Para[)roiessionals and peer counselors were used with \'arying 
success yvhvn funds were avaihible. Only one of tlie colleges had been 
able to fund an ins(rurt(jr/ad\Mscr |)rograui, although counselors felt 
tlie use ol trained laculty advisers v»'as highly desirable. 

Services for Students Intending to Transfer. VVbile largt^ 
munbcrs ol' students indicated their intent to transfer, ithe number th.'U 
a( to ally entered the state universities had been dropping. Even tnking 
into accoimt the Vvide ihsparity oi" motivation and preparation among 
those who '-aid they planned to transfer (Sheldon and HinUer, 1981), 
l)()ib laculty- and ac hnii list ra tors were looking for ways to be ol' greater 
h<'l[i to trii isfers, ieeling that ♦ransfer rate^ needed improvement. 

At (he time of the siuAcy, only one college hcul developed an 
effective identifieat ion of would-b-' transfers. lVansferd)ound students 
u'cre enc'.-araged t[u-ough piil^lications to make; use of the services 
a\ailable. ] 

Among s|)eci;il progranjs developed by coimselors and achniii- 
isirat'ors were S(.'rninai*s for students planning to transii'V, university 
repi-eseni.it is-es on cainj)irs. group meetings by majors, and transler 
. conunitiees. One college siMit letters to intended transfers, identiiled 
Iroin (heir aj)plicai ions, recoinmendl^»g that they sec a transier coun- 
selor before registei-ing. At another colh.'ge, Counselors visited classes to 
diseuss M-ansfer. M'hei'e were bus trips to the local universities, Idllow- 
up \Norkshops, and [)lans for a transfer resource center. Most ol the col- 
leges had college days wlu're r(.'pr(.-s(.'niati\-es oi" ioMr-year cc/lleges and 
un!\-ersities wei-e avaibilde to talk with students. 

1 .OS Amigos students wlio transierred to local vwavcrsities were 
interviewed hv O.irdiruil in connecti(ni with lu:r d>;,'ioral dissertation 
(PUU). Their conunerus ')n the transfer counseling they luici received 
are sununari/ed as follows: A few (both persisters and nonpersisters) 
fell that they had r*e(ci\'( d .good help and guidance. Many, however, 
<'.\[)."essed (lissatisfa<-tion with the ( ounseling, or lack oi" counseling, 
rhey had received. *i*hose who had seen counsekn's I'elt that they^hnd 
iiot- he(.'n well-enough inibrmed about breadth and ileld re(|uiremenls 
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and thai tlu-y had \n cn urr r iiicd at times and had taken the wrong 
courses. Others, who hao .':-.id no contact with counselors, feh that the 
colleges were remiss in not strongly encouraging or requiring thein to 
see a counselor more than once. The transferred studfcnts said that 
counselors should sec transfers rarlv to Wi/'n preparing theni. Coun- 
seling should be more perse an as:.;gned counselor would be 
helpful. Better academic ad\ -cded. Students from noncollege 
families are not aware ol" wli. l e getting into and are especially 
in need of help, although they nj.i> not realize it at the time. It is obvi- 
ous that transfers did not feel the current Inissez-faire system was pro- 
viding them with the help they needed for successful transfer. 

Orientatiori for Students. Orientation sessions were held at each 
<')f the colleges, planned and conducted primarily by counselors. While 
generally rccjuired, orientation attendance was actually voluntary, 
since means lor enforcing attendance were lacking. Estimates of new 
students who attended varied from a few to high as 80 percent. 

Although sc-veral colleges were including an advising compo- 
nent, orientation content typically included a description of college ser- 
vices and re(juiremc-nts, with the tniditional campus tour. Special ser- 
vices (I'X)I\S, veterans, and hanclicap[)ed services) usually oriente<l 
their own students. 

I'A'aluation ol" orietitation at the time of the survey was skefchy, 
'I'wcyolleges used student evaluation forms. Othrfrs counted heads. 

Coimse lor Accountability. While there was interest among coun- 
sehng staff in developing a more comprehensive accountability model, 
accountability consisted primarily of tallies of student contacts. Coun- 
seling outcomes are, of course, difficult to measure; counselors gen- 
erally felt that they were impossible to deal with. At one of the colleges, 
the research ofilce regularly conducted a student survey from which 
(ounselprs received feedback. Student ratings weiV collected under 
provisions oi the union contract. iSeveral colleges were using student 
evaluation forms periodically or after each appointment. ' 
\ ' ' ■ 

C^ommittce Recommendations \ . 

. The Coiuuelor's Role. The committee agreed that the mAin task 
of tiM' counselors is lo assist students with their career, academic, and 
jx tsonal plaiming. There was f:onsensus that counseling lime sh.ould 
not be diverted or used for noncounseling duties that could be pei;- 
Ibrmed by trained paraprofessif)nals or peer counselors or, assigned to 
f)thcr areas. The comnuttee felt that administrative aspects should be 
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parcelled out aiui alUnatrd to otiicr areas or departments. The tasks 
the eornrnittee members Teh were nu^st appropriate for eounselors in- 
cluded academic advisement; educational and career counseling; pro- 
batior^ and discjualillcation counseling; contacts with high school stu- 
dents, stair de\'el(J[)nient, training paraprol'essionals, peer counselors, 
and laculty advisers; attending clepartrnental and vocational advisory 
committee rneeiings; deve!(jping relations with faculty; preparing 
counselrng-related inlbrmatitMial materials; iiandling counseling mail 
and reports; reviewing folders of applicants lor hiring; attending work- 
shops; and doing transfer Ibllow-up work. All counselors, regardless of 
their assigned source of funding and assigned area, should be part of 
the counseling staff and work together. 

Paraprolessionals should be used to provide testing and regis- 
tration support, prepare advisement checklists, handle special college 
(•v«-nts, represent the college at community activities, and do prelimi- 
nary high schcK)l recruitment. Other den'irtments of the college should 
assist in academic advisement, recruit, lievelop publications, prepare 
reports, provide study skills instruction, write grant proposals, conduct 
iransfer r esearc h, develcjp ar ticulation agreements, and carry the over- 
all resp(jnsibrlity for orientaiiorr . 

Assessment and Placeme^'U. The committee genei*ally favored a 
sysleruwide assessment program, ahhough representatives of two col- 
leges dis/igreed. I'lieie was alsc^ disagreement on whether the same 
tests should [)e used at all colleges. Those who supported a standard- 
ized assessment program pointed to the large number s of later-al trans- 
fers /widrin the system, while those opposed argued that the same 
in>/iirrnenLs rrright not be appr*opriate for a given college, depending on 
tl/e programs (jffe:'' d. ^Vhc problem of different levels of developmental 
/'oursi^s at. the varioirs colleges was discussed. 

I liere was agreement on the need for research to de(er*mine tlie 
predictability of (est scores. Committee rrr embers also agreed th^it Kkills 
\n I'.nglish, reading, and mathematics should be assessed; reading was 
included bef*airse ol its importance not only in reading cour'ses bul also 
in (('( Imi( al (onr^ses for which a high r*eading level is needed. / 

Opirriorrs varied as to whether course placenient should i)e man- 
datory. It was ielt that most students would accept recommended place- 
nrent. H u rrrani/.ing the assessment prcjcess was discussed.! For exam- 
|)le, gross placj'rnent'could he made using test scores with departmental 
pL'H t'uri'nt on lh<* L^asis of in-class screening, self-assessrnent measures 
could be used as a warm-up prior lo rcK.eiving test results, arid there 
should be s(nrre counsel C)r discretion on the basis of other available 
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data. InstriiincrUs scU'ctcd slioulcl be rioriiiccl on coriiinunity college 
students, have face validity, and be reasonably short. 

Implications for curriculum were noted. Many more sections of 
developmental courses would he needed, with decreases in college-level 
courses. More faculty would need training to teach developmental 
courses. Moreover, the curreru image of developmental courses as 
*'dununy courses" should be changed. 

Doubts about the use: of a systemwide battery and about man- 
datory [)lacenient reflected anxieties of* staff at some of the colleges. 
Other colleges would be willing to participate in a trial run which might 
eniourage reluctant colleges to become involved later. 

Academic Advisement. I'he committee felt that academic advise- 
ment should be a responsibility shared with faculty. To develop closer 
working relations with instruction, it was suggested that each teaching 
(le[)artmA^t designate a faculty member as a liaison with counseling, 
rather thar\vice versa. / 

Advising should be a required component of orientation. 
Whenever possible, advisers for continuing students sliould be the 
same persons they worked with in orientation, to ensure continuity of 
contact. Both initial advising and advising of continuing students 
should take place well in advance of registration. 

Carefully selected and trained faculty are needed to serve as 
advisers. They should be appropriately re^hnunerated on an hourly 
basis or bv contract negotiation as part of their load. Instructors have 
valuaijie information on special requirements in their fields, in both 
transfer and technical area.s'. 7\ 

Services to Transfer Students. Comments from students who 
transferred to state universities clearly /ndicated the need for a system 
of periodic assessment of plans and progress; Seminars should be held 
on transfer requiremeir'ts at specific universities. Information regarding 
articulation agreements and genenil education requirements should 
be collected by tile central office and made available to the colleges, 
possibly via computer. Other recommendations included a' transfer 
( lub or gr()U[), financial aid workshops, college days, EOPS con- 
ferervjes, video tapes on senior institutions, peer counseling by students 
who have transferred, field trips to university campuses, and packets of 
[)ertinent materials. Transfer counseling should be mandated and per- 
sonalized, with buill-in continuity. Appropriate faculty involvement is 
ncot^al. • ' ■ , . . 

Feedback on students' progress after transfer needs further 
attention. More should be known about problem areas. Research 
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cirnrts ar-v" haiiilicjppfd by llu* lack ofiinilonn rcpoi'iiiit; IVurn various 
slate institutions. 

Orientation, Orientation shouki include an assessment and 
adv isini; cotnjnHient. with special ad\ l aii'.; u;r'oiips lor major's and imde- 
cided siiidc''us. Attendance should i;*- re(|uired I'^r students takini^ 
more dniii six units, with the excepuuti of dKJst: v !, j iiold associate or 
hii,^her dc traces. 

eContent shoidd include inlbiination about ti;e e ^jh'irc' and its 
I'esources. In additi(;n, i^i'oup advising should ase sell-assessment and 
lest data as a basis tor academic planning in preparation for registra- 
tion. I'Aaluation should be built into the program (l*hin\sU(jn, 1981). 

Some Conclusions 

\ In the al)sence of central leadership, the direction of counseling 
services was shaped by college j)rior'ities, stall skills, conununity pres- 
svn"es,"inu()n ( (nicerns, and fmancial resoinces. Each college moved in 
its own way in t<'rms ol what ct>unselor\s did, what assessment instru- 
ments were used, the amoimt ofattention given to educational counsel- 
ing and advisement, services for* iranslers, and the extent to which stu- 
dents* developmental needs wer'e identilled and dealt with. Althoiigh in 
lhe(jry students wer'e getting comparable educational exjXM'ienees at 
.I'XUiLL- ^f^lleg'-V in .the sysicm,- sup.por.t_:icrvieos - varied considerably. 
Bi^ ause ol dirtei'ences in pietirsting measures and jjlacement critei'ia, a 
student could be in developmental t:(ntrses at one c(jllege but ciualilled 
tor coll(\gedevel instruction at another. 

(^'ounseling services were available at all (.jf the colleges, but 
rnaiiy. .studcmts did not use thern. Left to their own devices to choose 
pmgrams and courses on tlie basis tjf little i!' anv information about 
themselves or course content, many students bi . .0 acade mic clrifters 
or attrition statistics. The coirnseling arlvisory ■ .i.;/mittee clearly saw 
the need tor invo.lving students irr a systematic protjram of assessa^ent, 
goal setting, academic planning, ap-ppopfiriiC cou'r'se placement, and 
[)er*iodic c(;nsultation with'a (.:(Jimsel(ir. Idiis r;*jed whs stnmgly expressed 
by transterred slirtlents. Yet the eorninittee's recomrnenchuions wer'e 
virtually unhcai'tl and resultt^d in litt'le [jcr-ceptible change. Central 
oirice staff who participated on the cohunittee were involved and sup- 
portive; they were, howe\'er, lower-echelon adrnini.strators without 
power* to cause ( hange, . • 

The fact that, the ccjrnmittee was able: to accomplish its basic task 
with (onsiderable enthusiasm and usi.mimity indicates potential among 
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tlu- rank.s for ai^rc'cmcrit on ihc scope and i iljjc^ctivc.s ol' counseling, 
VVluit was missing was counnituicnt l^y top Icadcr.sliip to steer the sys- 
leni toward recognition [hai wluu happens: to students outside as well 
as inside ilu- classroom significantly affects their development. Such 
leadership would involve sy,sternwide decisions on staffing, the role of 
counseling, preassessnient testing and its use, and a system through 
which students consulted ptrriodicall)' with coimselors. Stalf develop- 
ment in the use ol" preassessnient measures, multi-cultural awareness, 
and group work \' Muld be essential, using resources already available 
within the systen. . \greement on a systemvvide preassessnient pi"ogram 
would give a [jieture ol* students' developmental needs on which more 
elTeeiive solutions could be built and monitored, using central ofllce 
and college research ca[)abilities. 

C^hickerin in his intrcjduction to 7 lie Modern American Co I lege j 
wrote I fie I ol lowing: ^ 

I'lie need lor a more direct concern with human deveh^^Miient in 
education has been recognized by increasing numbers of per- 
sons across (he Country — by those in positions ol' established 
leadership as wcrll as hy many others less well known, working 
daily wiiii students and pushing as best they can lor institutional 
changes and professional developmental activities that will 
advance the broader goals of human development. Certainly , 
the.se persons do not constitute a majority. That is not the way 
change occurs. 'Hiere will be no massive conversion. Change 
will occur incrementally tis increasing numbers ol' teachers, 
departments, .schools, and colleges tackle self-consciously and 
directly one or a combination of the general education objec- 
tives or one or more major dirnensipns of human development. 

IMiere is room lor increased hope because our under- 
standing of liurrian development, ol' the conditions that encour- 
age and retard it, and of the impact.s ol* varied institutional 
arrangements and human interactions, has increased dramati- 
cally in the last ibrty years (1981, p. 3), 

In the l.os Aniigos system, lhcr*e was no agreement on the cen- 
tral ta.sk of the colleges. I1ie role of the counselor was what counselors, 
or a(lniirMsirair)i*s, or faculty thought it should be. Although counseling 
was geiu rally ^ icwed as a good thing, it wa.s not perceived as central to 
the edia aiional enterprise, and ii was thus leil to drift, [nfoi'mal struc- 
tures, such as the Counselors' Association and the Counseling Depart- 
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nicnt chairs trice! to ^ivc it direction but lacked the power or support to 
be elTectivLY A committee ol" central office stall", presidents, and senate 
representatives tackled preassessment'' problems but were unable to 
at^ree on a solution, 

Los Aniii^os is not unique. This author has been involvcd in the 
operation of live multi-college systems and, through accreditation 
teams visits and consuMatiohs, with a number (jf others. In a sense the 
Los Amigos picture is a composite one. Almost from the inception of 
community c^jlleges, the rhetoric has listed counseling and guidance 
amoi.ig its primary functions; the reality has often been second-class 
status. Without a unifying purpose, cliasrn.s have developed between 
Instructors and counselcjrs, with the result that many students seem 
relatively untouched by their often brief exposure to higher education. 

New research llndings about human development will require 
major shifts on the part cjf administrators and faculty — shifts not only 
in terms ol cone ern for the whole spectrum of students and the varying 
life stages tluy reprcserU, but in terms of the purpose of education itself. 

Multi-college systems across the country enroll vast numbers of 
students, [f they can rn? ' e the transition to a more direct concern for 
human development, t> will make a signillcant contribution to the 
maturing of our society. And society is in dire need of maturing. 
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Cummunity college counseling rales and /unci tons are 
sufficiently (liferent from those in other colleges to merit 
separate preparation and nurturance. 



Preparing and Nurturing 
Professionjzl Counselors 

/Don G. Creamer 



Clonnscling may be seen fundamentally as the same activity whether 
the persons receiving the coimscling arc young or old, in or out of 
school, black or white, man or wornari, married or unmarried. On the 
one hand, this view holds ihat the skills, attitudes, values, and knowl- 
edge of the counselor do not vary significantly according to type of 
counselee. On the other hand, counseling may be see.n as being contex- 
tually bound ~ that is, environmental circumstances and client needs 
control to a large extent the application of counselor skills, attitudes, 
values, and knowledge, even though most college counselors possess 
roughly equivalent skills. 1 his second view recognizes that a given set- 
ting, such as a community college, may require a proportionately 
greater application of a particular intervention, such as remedial teach- 
ing, than would a contrastins; setting, such as a residential, liberal arts 
college, which could require a preponderance of personal interven- 
dons. B.oth perspectives are useful in examining community coUcge 
counselor preparation and continued development. 
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What Makes tlic Coinimiiiity College Counselor Different? 

A premise of this chapter is that conununity college counselor 
roles atul functions differ sufilciently h'oni counselor roles and func- 
tions in othfM- types ofcolleges to merit separate treatment of the prepa- 
ration and niM'turance of prof(*ssional counselors. A case could be 
mounted to vrWac this premise of sulficient dilference, based largely on 
the belief that people are people, both in the role ofcounselor and in the 
role of student. However, a stronger case can be mounted to support 
the premise, based both on the contextual requirements of the conunu- 
nity college in relatii)n io i)ther types ol" institutions of higher learning 
and on the highly variable nature of ihv community college clientele. 
l*he premise means noi that conununity college counselor roles and 
hmctions absolutely an' discrete from any other types ol" counselor roles 
and functions but that the natiu'e of the environment, considering espe- 
( ially the nature of the clientele, may rec[uire a somewhat unic[ue pat- 
.tern of irucrventions seen as planned activities to intercede on behalf ol 
students. 

S|)ecial institutional characteristics of the community college 
that may make necessary a imiciue pattern i)f intervention include; a 
specialized missi{>n, emphasizing an open-door admissions philosophy, 
a cormnunity-oriented responsiveness, and comprehensiveness of cur- 
ricrdum; a focused teaching/learning pattern, emphasizing classroom- 
orierited activities; and a connnuter-oriented student/institutional rela- 
tionship, ernphasi/ang high goal conunitment, especially short-tenn 
(areer goals. IrUerdependently, the special clientele charact(!ristics of 
the conununity college include: wide variation in student characteris- 
tics, especiallyin age and proclaimed career goals; a high degree of ten- 
tativeness tinvard institutional affdiation, often because of a need'to 
transfer to some other institutio/i to complete educa onal plans; and a 
skewed distribution of acad(;mic attributes. At the same time differences 
between coun.sfdor roles and functions will be discussed, areas of simi- 
larity will be noted, especially in the Pi-:essary knowledge bases of 
(ounselors. ; 

Preparing Professional Community College Counselors 

The overriding concern of graduate preparation programs is to 
put in place a knowledge base sufUcient Ipr the professional either to 
begin practice or to continue at a new level', with the ca|.)acity to undcr- 
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staiuj 'ci'itain liuiiiiin iuul institutional pluMioinciia rclatini? -to ccluca- 
lion andtlu'clL'VclopMu'ni or.stiuKtnts. Shapin.ir ()!" viiluos, attitudrs, and 
bclirfs, at least partially, is the ivsj)()nsil)ility of formal graduate j)rcpa- 
ration. Intt-rvention skills atul special role-related eonipeteneies that go 
bc-yond certain denioilst rable inininunns recpiired for classroom and 
clinical exit pcrlorminicc normally are shaped on the job. 

Such a general statement ol' parameters ol'irradiiate j^reparation 
leaves wide latitude for program variation within the boundaries. What 
knowledge bases, intervention skills, and contextual characteristics will 
be leatured in a particular j^rc^gram? To the extent that preparaticin 
j)rograms are controlled by knowledge bases and intervention skill 
reciuirenients, limited agreement stated in broad, sweej:)hig terms 
among graduate educators is {Possible. However, tu the extent that 
j)rej)aratiou may be controlled by wluu is believed to constitute the 
a( lual on -I he- job behavior of counselors and the conceptual model that 
describes it, little agreement is evident, instead, many distinctive jier- 
Sj)ectives can be found, esjX'cially in the comnumity college setting, , 

^ ; (see 'C:liai)ter Hight of this vohune), for example, de- , 
S( ribes [\\ • models lor i)rac tice, including a connnunity-ba,;ed model 
and a human resoiu'ce develoi)ment model. These j)erspecti vcs look 
broadly at all of student services, not just cou.iseling, but evidence 
t learK' the variety of patterns found in conmiunity colleges. By con- 
trast, modelsdbr practice sometimes focus on the j^ri' vi j^al role of the 
student service j)rofcssional; examj^les include those presented by 
Ambler ( 1980), banning (1980). Bet/. (1980), and Brown (1980), who 
discuss administrative roles, c:Mn|)Us ecology manager roles, counsel- 
ing roles, and student clcvel()j)nient educator rf)les, resj^ectively . These 
perspectives do not focus exclusively on the community college setting, 
but they frequently are o|)eraf)Ie there. 

It is a.\ii)niati( that tlie coimselor educator must have a clear 
sense* of what j)rofessionals are expected to do and how their activities 
may be carried cnil in order to prepare them adecjuately. Unfortunately 
[or the coimselor educator, ■ eXj)ectations of conmumity college 
c ounselors . ay consirierably, to a far greater extent than do those ol' 
university or liberal arts college coun.^elors, depending on the sell- 
interests of the observer. For exanij^le, the connn'uniiy college adminis- 
trator, the teacher, the student, and the counselo! may iiold radically 
different views on the- counselor's role and functijn, TUti a'chninistrat(jr 
mav give j)riority (o recruit mem and retention of students; the student 
may perceive the counhiclor as a j)r()l)lejn soivei-; and the c:ounselor may 
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pri'lcr cliroi j-pciscHial and can-iM* clcvflopriieru activities. Su<:h probable 
variation in eorniiuinity college eounsclint^ may perplex the counselor 
educator, indicating possibly that whatever locus may be given to the 
preparation program, it may he Felt to be inappropriate to meet .some 
expectations much ol' the time. 

Fa'cu though the self-interests of the observer may inlluence 
expeciaii(;ns of counselor roles and functicus, certain cojiinion patterns 
may be I'ound in most community colleti^es. Each pattern, or per.spec- 
tiv<^ may be characterized by its primary thrust or the implicit pr'iori- 
ties inherent in the general approach. Seldom are the perspectives found 
in their pure loi'm; that is, practice at a par ticular college may dictate 
using vvhatevei' ai)pi*(xu;h works or is inmiediately indicated, and thus 
analysis of a single operation might reveal elements of eeich perspec- 
tive. Still, a dominant thrust and observable priorities, whether stated 
or unstated, noiinally align comnuinity college counseling progr*ams 
with one oi the other perspectives depicted in Figure 1. Each perspec- 
tive is juxtaposed with major role expectations and a general content 
focus rei.juiicd to prepare counselors ibr* the appro<ich. Neither the list 
ol' major lole expectations rror the prepai'ation focus is intended to be 
exhaustive; r'atlu.*r, both are meant to illustrate primary thrusts or 
implicit pi'iorities oi" each pcr*,spect'ive. 

The Educational Generalist. By far the most common per*s pec- 
five for comrmmiLy college counseling practice is an educatiorial gen- 
er'alist model. In this model, the counseloi*. may be a "jack-ol'-all tr ades" 
expe( trcl to act as a support person in a sti ict sense, aiding with r'c- 
( riiitrnent, admissions, r'cgistration, advising, scheduling of classes, 
testing, and hnaiicial aid. I'he counselor also may be seen in thi^s per- 
spective as aide to teachers, administrators, and other educationell per- 
s{Hmel, such as media specialists. In this view, the counselor frequently 
is called on as institutional ombudsman anddnstitutional reseanc:her. 

The pr'epai'ation ol' the e(lucati(jnal genci*ali,st is foi'rrie i on 
essentially a thecjretical knowledge basis, such as tin the experience of 
other pr"ofessionals and on research frndings'. The program promotes' 
knowledge «>! studerus, institutions, and common service (leliver'y 
sy^lrrns and, relies heavily on pr'actice and internships. The pririiary 
intervention skills needed in this pcr\s[)ecti ve are administration and 
( oiinseling. 

I'he Cou'/tseitn i Service Specialist. In many community colleges, 
(oimselois act in nuich the same manner as do social workers. Their 
responsibilities focus clearly on the stirdent and his or her 'imique 
needs. Since community college students are so diverse, the types of 
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Figure 1. Coiniiuiiiity College Counseling Perspectives,. 
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needs may raiiL;c lar and wide, IVom parciUal or iiiarriairc coiinsclinii; to 
probation counseling, from physical health and hygiene to in-jntal dis- 
orders, from referral lor money to rclerral lor abortion. In thi.s perspcc'- 
ti\-e, counseling is the dominant requirement, usually ibr inclivicluals, 
but not hmiied to within the college walls. d"he counselor may often 
work outside the college, but such ^vork is usually on behalf of an en- 
j'olled or prospective s(uc^1(mU. 

' Prejjaration fo'r tlie counselor/service specialist professional is 
simi)ler than for other ro'|es in the sense that intervention skills dom- 
iuat<' the preparation foCus. Persons preparing 'for such roles need 
e.vfensive skills in eouriselmi'g and even in therapy. The primary knowl- 
edge base recjuired in this perspective is knowledge of self and of others 
'nfl theories of individual change. Theory and research may draw 
I ,ivily upon sociology to Imderstand groups in society. 

llir Edunitional pVotr rammer. The educational prograrmner 
perspe( ti\-e nn counseling in ctmuiumity colleges rejjrestMUs a.signiil- 
( ant deparim'c from the norm. Fewer colleges actually offer tangible 
stipj)ori for die ap|>roaches appropriate to this model than for the edu- 
( aiional generalist of the couriselor/servace speci^ilisl roles. Support for 
this approach is increasing, however', and it represents" a major future 
j)erspective for professional pAactice. This api)roach may gain/in po|)u- 
huity for at least two reasons:uhe approach is eost-efi'ieienl in that the 
|)r()fessi(>Mars time arid energylgo into conceiving, planning, directing, 
and evaluating programs to aitect students, leaving to others, in many 
cases, die ac tual execution of i^iterventions; and the a|)pr()aeh ca|)ital- 
i/<'s. nn the iVndtiplier effect in ipc sense tliat the progranuner's**talents 
are dill used du'ough.om the college and become institutionalized through 
other regular employees. The a|W)roach may be useful especially when 
aj)p!ied to part-time, evening, apd off-campus students. 

The educational |)rograi^juner is a teacher, consultarU, and 
.idniinisf lalor whose concern is t(l identify unmet student needs and to 
design 'a( ti\ 'ties to helj) meet thi^ wrrxls, in a preventive";' educati(Mial 
mode, such as bv creating special glasses or (dinics that can be absodied 
e.isik- iiuo the svstem. The most (jesirahlc results of the pro^^ramn*cr^s 
wnrk is that the a('ii\ities become rout ine or institutionali/ed ari'l (hat 
.^t'ldent needs are ;uiticipatcd and ijiei by normal educational strategies. 

The pr<'paration of the educational |)rogrammer is more eom- 
ph"\ than is that of the two persl)ecti\"e.s" |m*^aonsly discussed. The 
re(|uired knowledge bases are broad. encom|)assing the philosophical, 
psv( h()logi( al. liistorical. and sociological foundations of ctlucation, the 
design of curriculum, the pedagogy i)f education, and the psychology of 
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N*ainiii,i;. 'I lir inhMA'cniion skills in (his ai)|)i()a('li also arc l)r()a(l and 
(Itnnaiulini^, incliidiii^ irachitiL;, laboratory trAinin^, (H)nlli('t manaj^c- 
iinMU ami lu'i^otiation skills, and administration, 'Vhv scoj)^ of such 
preparation clcai'ly irocs IxA'ond die irailitional inaslcr's level. 

'r/iv l)vvvlof)tm'ntalist, M'his j)('rsj)c( ti\-e for j)raeti('e holds thai i( 
is ilu' n'suh — not tlu* means — oi ronrj.sclirjir that matters most. The 
aim ol' iDimsi'lint; is ih'Vi'l()j)njent , .urordiuL^ to this aj)j)roa('h, vvhieli 
niay take many forms l)m which in -hales eoi;ni(ive or inielleetnal 
i^rovvth anil j)syi lio.social or alTcctive tjrovvth. The outeomes may take 
many (•oni-i'j)lual forms, sueli as inielleiaual develoj)mem, moral and 
cthiial ih'vi'lopmem, v\r^u ch'veloj)nient , maturity, identity and self- 
(.■onc(.'j)t, or v'ari'er ih'Vi'loj)nu'nt . In any form, the deveh)j)niental e(*un- 
selor-'s I'olc is to seek to fai ililat'.' i hantje in students precisely and jnv- 
di(Ml)|' , hasinir interventions on knowli'dirc of human develoj)nient 
' ' 'M )r\ ,M , I research. 

I'hi^ j)crsj)ective oa practice in community coIIcljc. counsclinL( 
Kc esf'u less ()jjeral)le jian the educational proL,n*anHncr role. It is 
intreciuently, partly Tecause the knowlcdire and skills needed to 
lie the roll- arc vi:ry comjjlex, and until now, only rarely havi* 
<jf the pre-service i)rei)aratii)n of conUnunily coIIcljc 
♦ f >t!;i ,clors. It also may l)e more expensivi? and extensive than most 
p:r la day ailministrators will sni)i)ort. However, it may irn)w in us(* 
l;rcausc if is tlieory-l)ased and i)reeisc in its outcomes, makintj it an 
'^f taciive aj)j)roach from an accountability viewj)oint. 

In this aj)j)roacli, counselors identify i)rohlems i)r nei'ils, dellne 
the prf)l)lem in theoretical terms, assess the devclo|)mi'mal status of 
students, |/)cus f)n j)recis(r develf)j)mcntal and cf)ntent goals, desiLfn spe- 
cific inter\'entions, execute the plans, and evaluate the outcomes. 
Thus, the j)rej)aration of counselors d.^sirint,^ to i)ractice in this ri)le nec- 
essar ily must focus on knowleclL^e of lunnan develoj)nient theory and 
research, organj/ation develr)j)nu:nt . j)sychonietrics, and research. 
Inter.vcnMon skills draw hea\'ily from counselinir, teai'hing, and consul- 
tation. 

General FrcpariUion Concerns 

AhlKMjKh common standards for p-eparation are fai* from real- 
ity in die student ser vices ptr)fcssi()n, s[)ecillc sUL,^L,a'stions .nv. available 
in several forms in tfie literatin'e: the Council f)f Student Personnel 
Assoc Mtions (COSPA) rei)f)rt (Cooj^rr, 11)75) and Pruitt (1979) offer 
sugLTcstions lor j)rcj)aring a ^student development specialist; Ha.nsen 
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(11)78) addivssrs (ounsclor i)rrj)arali(>n for career ilevclopmeiu/eareer 
education; Sweeney (1979) reviews preparation trends; Kohiberg (1975) 
explores a developmental approach; Conyne (1980) considers the coni- 
ninnity dimension of counseling; and Alcorn and Sturgis (1981) pro- 
pose a model for counselor training for community agency needs, A 
very thorough treatment of preparation ofstudent alTairs prol'essionals 
is i)resent(!d in Knock (1977), which includes a, specific chapter on 
}.>reiniring commimity college stiiilent personnel specialists (Mat son, 
1977). Finally, a current, thoughtful treatment appears in Del worth, 
Hanson, and Associates (1980), in which the authors discuss the struc- 
tiu'c ol' the prol'ession as live interrelated components: relevant theory, 
history and philosophy, models ol' practice and role orientations, orga- 
nizational and management models and competencies, and profes- 
sional competencies. They go on to suggest specillc courses appropriate 
to each siructiM'al component (Delworth, Hanson, and Associates, 
1980, pp. 473-485). 

While these discussions are very helpful in terms of gaining a 
general perspective i,n the preparation task (especially Knock and Del- 
worth, Hanson, and Associates), they still leave the practical decisions 
for the counselor educator relatively untouched. Like the colleges ulti- 
mately to be served by graduates of the preparation programs, the uni- 
v(!rsilies normally do not hiive unliriited resources, either llscal or 
human. These limitations, coupled with educator prelerences or 
biases, mandate that decisions be made among the almost ..limitless 
options to form the primary thrust of the. program. 

Historically, college student personnel preparation programs 
have been characterized by their essential features, focused on counsel- 
ing, administration, or development; occasionally, individual programs 
attempt to focus on research, especially at the doctoral level. Among 
these four tratlitional options for primary focus, the development thrust 
appears most promising for contemporary practice — especially for 
coninuinity college counselors — Ibr several reasons: (1) it Ibcuses on 
outcomes, rather than on means, of professional practice; (2) it is 
know ledge- bound, drawing heavily from relevant theory and research 
to dictate intervention characteristics; (3) it offers precision and pre- 
dictability, thus emphasizing high levels of professionalism in practice; 
(4) it lends itself to institutional accountability demands, offering mea- 
surable outcomes in students rather than vague generalizations as its 
goals; and (5) it recognizes the- interdependency of preparation and in- 
service education, giving each component opportunity to deal from 
positions . of strength (knowledge and clinical supervision for prepa- 
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ration programs and sharpening of intcrvcnlion skills for in-scrvicc 
education). 

Nurturing Profcssiona?. Community College Counselors 

The ovcrridirig concern of in-scrvicc education is to enrich the 
extant knowledge base with new knowledge, with new findings of 
research, with speci^'rj institutionally based knowledge, and with expe- 
rience, and to sharpen and extend intervention skills and competen- 
cies. A reexamination of values, attitudes, and beliefs occupies reoccur- 
ring ascendency in in-service education. 

On the job, the conununity college counselor is subject to diverse 
pressures to serve the special interests of students, teachers, and 
administrators. Surveys of community college counseling programs 
show consistently that while their activities can be categorized simihirly 
to other counseling settings, such as university counseling centers, the 
priorities given to the categories vary distinctively (Higgins, 1981; 
Miller, 1979; Wolf and Dameron, 1975). Fre(^ucntly, almost haif of 
community college counselors' time is devoted to academic advising, 
for example. An interesting observr-^^tion by Higgins (1981) is illustra- 
tive of the state of the art. He muses that community college counseling 
programs appeared to have taken a very traditional approach to serve a 
very nontradilional student body! In-service education carries the 
burden of bridging the gap between institutional need and professional 
capability and between what is and what should be in professional 
practice. 

In-service education {urograms for community college counsel- 
ors may be characterized by the source of. need— that is, whether the con- 
cern is motivated by institutional or professional interest — and by 
desired outcome of the training, focusing either on an extension of 
knowledge or on the sharpening of skills. Figure 2 displays these di- 
mensions and suggests frequent content or topics of training associated 
with each quadrant. 

Institutionally Motivated Concerns. The professional employees 
of a college determine by their actions whether institutional goals are 
met. This dependence on the quality of employee dictates continuous 
in-service education programs as a way to ensure institution?! capacity 
to meet goals consistently, even though insfitutional requirements may 
change trequently.^ 

Executing the educational programs of the college with the 
highest quality demands knowledge by the professional of the historical 
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Figure 2. Inscrvici: Needs for Professional 
Communi'.y College Counselors 
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and current nature oi the college, its place in the community, and what 
it is trying to accomplish. The professional needs to understand the col- 
lege's mission, the p'^licies by which it operates, its resource capabili- 
ties, and other cc ntingencies dictated by external and internal forces. 
The natui*e of the clientele, what they want or need, what they care 
about, and how they envision the college's role in their lives moderate 
much of professional conduc^. and constitute a necessary knowledge 
base for optimal functioning. Keeping abreast of the tools of the trade, 
also is essential and represents another institutionally motivated con- 
cern for continuous employee development. The institutionary driven 
concerns increasingly recognize the need to deal with the overall qual- 
ity of life for professionals. Such needs are f^ar-ranging and are beyond 
the scope of th^.s chapter. Interested readers may wish to consult orga- 
nization development authorities for detailed discussion of this topic 
(Huso, 1980). 

Institutional concerns also encompass many skill-oriv.nted 
topics. For example, improving routine skills of teaching, counseling, 
or administration is an ever-present concern,, Learning new interven- 
tion skills, such as certain organization development strategies intended 



to hdj) cope with in.s(itulional change or research capabihties to help 
improve abihties for seh'-study, also are common institutional concerns. 

Professionally Motivated Concerns, The counseHng profession is 
noted lor its burgeoning knowledge base, especially in theory develop- 
ment, and for its innovative approaches to practice. Community col- 
lege counselors, like their counterparts in instruction, constantly search 
for new information, new interpretations, new meaning, and new strate- 
gies in their jobs. Most look to the in-service education program to pro- 
vide updating and expansion of knowledge and skills, such as improv- 
ing knowledge, and understanding of adult development, as d.'Stin- 
guisl cd from earlier forms. Sinick (1979) argues persuasively for the 
urgent need to include adult development knowledge in in-service edu- 
cation. 

The types of sclf-motivatcd concerns shown in Figure 2 merely 
i-cc illustrative of in-service needs lor community college counselors, 
for they, like the students they se:ve, are a diverse lot with far-ranging 
interests and talents. They generally exhibit internal motivation to be 
better at what they do and in what they know; and, like all adults, they 
are developing and changing with increasing age. Their need to cngag-? 
in life and career planning for themselves is particularly apparent, as 
many counselors seem to outgrow the confmes of their work. Thus, in- 
service education programs can help professionals rediscover them- 
selves and perhaps rechart their proiessional lives. 

In-Service Education State of the Art 

The methods of in-service education are as diverse as the tech- 
nology of teaching itself. Institutional support, both tangible and intan- 
gible, v.'iries jonsiderably for in-service programs. Some programs may 
be numdated; others are v.oluntary Some rewards for participation in 
in:>icrvice education may be in the form of increased salary or benefits; 
others are less substantive. What is inost evident about in-service edu- 
cation in community colleges is its almost universal presence. Character- 
i/,ed by diversity, formal programs to promote continued development 
of professional coimselors exist shoulder-to-shoulder with professional 
practice. 

Since community college counseling is different from other 
counseling settings in some important ways, as shown throughout this 
chapter, it falls to the in-. service education programs to foster the most 
targeted, perhaps the most relevant, knowledge and skills updating 
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ivcinirud by couiisriors. Prc-scrvicc programs rarely arc possessed of 
the convenience ofstiKlcuts with singular career goals; thus, they often 
stress th(^se content areas generic to all forms of counseling, leaving the 
indigenous requirements of a particular setting to the professional or lo 
those respofisible for in-service eckication. The burden of this responsi- 
bility cannot be overstated. The reciuirenients for counseling knowl- 
edge and skill in most conununity colleges are extensive, going well 
beyond what most preparation programs can accomplish in a typical 
masters degree program. Once on the job, many community college 
counselors find it inconvenient or impossible to return to the graduate 
scliool for further prei)aration. Only those aspiring to leadership roles 
nuiy be driven by external necessity to return for further training, leav- 
ing behind those who need more knowledge and skill in o-der to per- 
form optimally biit who cannot or will not return to graduate school but 
look to 'he in-service program for help. 



Summary 

Built on an assumption of sufllcient difference between counsel- 
ors in community colleges and those who work elsewhere, this chapter 
focused on varied views of community college counseling practice from 
a perspective of the counselor educator. First presenting the premise of 
pre-service preparation so as to distinguish it clearly from in-service 
education, the, discussion centered on the roles and functions of four 
reasonably distinct perspectives on practice in community college 
counseling: the educational generalise the counselor/community 
agent, the educational programmer, and the devclopmemalir^. Varia- 
tion in preparation content then was shown to be associated with the 
respective perspectives. 

Krom^an articulated premise of in-service education, the discus- 
sion then reviewed knowledge base and intervention .skill development 
options for both institutionally and self-motivated concerns of commu- 
nity (*olIege courselors. 

Graduate preparation and continued growth on the job are 
interrelated aspects of professional development of counselors. Some 
pre-service, graduate-level preparation normally precedes on-the-job 
experience; but, following this initial sequence, the linear character of 
the two aspects is irrelevant. Each aspect represents an indispensable 
com-ponent of professional life. 
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Social chani^a^: The topic is as ini])ortaiU as it is popular in the htcraturc 
of hii^^hcr education. V.vvn the casual reader is aware of the impact of 
social change on colleges and universities. From the spirited sixties to 
the strident scvcniies, through the edgy eighties, and into the unknown 
nineties, this im])acl has preraeed our understanding of the issues and 
evolution of higher education. 

I'his chapter begins with a iamilar preface. Social change has 
almost overwhelmed the evolution of community colleges and student 
development. It dominates the present, and it will mark the future. 
'Twenty years ago, the community college llowcrcd with Camelot opti- 
mism. It prospered with "baby-boom" students, new campuses, and 
generous local bond revenues. Ten years ago, student development 
emerged from the ashes of the 1960s. It responded to the social ques- 
tions oi* the 1970s — about the primacy of people or institutions and 
about the provision of different types of education in the land of equal 
opportunity. 
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l lir (1( iiu>l;i a|)hi( and (•( uiiomic coiuliuoiis of socituy (loiniiiiUc 
(oinnmnity i ulict^c cduciKion in iUr IfJHOs (Ciraylx'^il. 1 !)H1 ). S(U(1(mHs 
ami stalls arc older. VUr IbiiiuM- urvil to enroll ant! the laller need to 
n jnveniiic in order \nv the ( ollege to |)ros|)er. ImuicIs for the eonnnnnity 
eolle.t«e ('(hication have diitd uj). and showers are not ])redii led until a 
new l)nli;e ol" youn.Lj students can niatrii ulale in the \[)Ws. Until then 
"edncalional institutions will he laced with redu( t ion-iu-loree activity 
and considerahlc hell ti^htenin^. One of the lust slalluit,^ areas to be 
exaniiiuii critically when deterniinint; lundini; j)riorities [will be the] 
uonMirstrui lional coiniseiint; dei)artnienl" (I hitches, 1!)7(), j). 29). 

A study oi" die |)rojc( ted eilei ts ol sorial chaui'i' on Ibrty-two 
lour-vear i ollei^es "indiiated that traditional counselit\^ j)ro.^ranis and 
se» .'ices niav chanije as a result ol' cnrollnienl and budi^^el reduction. 
Personal, indi\ idual, and non-acadeniic i (nnis< lini,^ j)roirranis and sat- 
ellite and oulreai h i mniselint; cenI'Ms rej)resent ai'eas that would j)rob- 
ably be reduied ifenrolhucnt and budt^el inductions are enc()unlcred" 
(Nelson and Murj)hy, \ Wi), j). H). 'I Ik same fate inii^ht await connnu- 
nity colle^i' ( ouuseiini; j)rot;r:uns. 

(lhantres are inevitable for counuunity college counseling pro- 
grams. Some changes will be evolutionary; some will be rev<)lulionary . 
Some will be led by theoretical constructs; others will teach theory a 
thing or two. The j)urj){>se of this (-hiij)ler is to consider a few changes 
that might lake j)lace in conununily college counseling in the coming 
vears. 'The evolution of student development concej)ts will be dis- 
cussed. Also, this chaj)ter will examine two alternative structures for 
the oigani/ation of studenl clevcloj)nient i)rogran>s in comnnmity col- 
leges. This examination will include Sv.me reasons for the development 
oi the alternatives, the ()j)erational imjMications ol'each model, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of these models loi connnunity college 
c(;miseling programs. 

The Future of Student Development 

Student (/crr/oprnefit is a modern label for evolutionary conccjXs of 
human develoj)ment . Its tradition stretches back I'oi" at least a decade 
and pcrha|)s as far back as the 19:^7 book Student Parsonnc/ Point of View 
(see Jones, 1978). In the past live years, its C()ncej)ls liavc incorporated 
the develoj)meni ofolder colh'ge students, as well as adolescents. While 
the 1976 volume I'lie Futnrr of Student Ajjairs (Miller and Prince, 1976) 
contains no direct discussion ol* adult learning, The Modern American Col- 
lege, published in 1981, proclaims that '*the res|)onsibility of college [is] 
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iulull (lrv('li»|)iin'i)l lliKMii'lioul llu' life cyclt ' (( lliickcriiig and Assori- 
accs. I!)H!, |). xx). 

Stiuli'ul (lt'vt'l()|)inc*iit today is a jjriinaiy |)ivo('('U|)a(i()n of .stu- 
(Icni SI rviirs in (ouinmnily coilct^t's. lis ('()n('f|)ls jxTnu-alf (he lilura- 
imc ol tlu' Held. Us liTins an- luuiid on oiTn r doors and in colkrlivc 
hart^ainint; (ontrat Is for stndt'nt dcvclopincul s|)('('ialisls. Il iuilucnccs 
du' linu lions thai praclitionrrs wani to ptTlorni, In a survey of 4155 
connsrlors and adniinislralors in l'*iorida connnunily collci^cs, jonasscn 
and Siripling dcicrniincd dial "fnnrlions such as sludrnl counseling, 
career inrorniaru>n and decision niakinir, and sludenl devcl()|)nicnl , 
w'Wn U l(u ns on die growlli and developnienl ofsludeiils, were al llic loj) 
ofjtlieir proirrani |)riorilie.s for die I!)8()s], whereas social and academic 
reirulalioii were raled near die holloni" ol'lliese priorilies (I!)77, p. Hf)). 

The appeal of sludenl develo.pnienl concepls, lernis, and func- 
lions is very signillcanl; yel il does nol measure ihe full iiriplemenlalion 
of dial llieory in conimunily colleges. Anollier measure is organiza- 
lional ( liaiige, which reveals ihe exlenl lo which a major inlenl of slu- 
denl development has been fuiniled: ihe crealion of inleg. aled organi- 
zations that foster human growth. Some writers contend that student 
develo|)ment has nol been fully successful in affecting those environ- 
ments of growth. c 
Flato believes that student affairs j^ersonnel have. accepted the 
words of change — student development — but not the full responsibili- 
ties of change, 'fhey have not debated "the merits of this particular 
approach [or examined] the means that this profession uses to legiti- 
mi/.e it," In Plato's opinion, student development has reached its "status 
by acclaim rather than testing. .. [and] it gives the appearance of 
change without being radically different from what currently exists . . . . 
Actual resjionsibility or duty changes [have not been] really very differ- 
ent" (Plato, I!)7B, PI). 

In a review of student development presentations at the 1976 
AFGA convention, Kuh (1977) discovered a lack of theoretical sub- 
stance and program innovations. Only four presentations appeared to 
integrate student development theory with program design. 

In a study of 150 university \ ice-presidents of student affairs, 
Gamsky and Oleshansky (1980) discovered that their implementation 
of developmental functions was correlated with their support of student 
philosophy or their lack of support for nondevclopmcntal functions. 
I'hese conclusions conllrmed their earlier finding that the espou.sal of 
developmental theory was inconsistent with the initiation of student 
de\''elopment programs. 
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Blat'ssrr hrlicvt's ihiM t)rgani/.ati()nal change is essential to llu; 
sucfcss ol' studtMit (levt'l()|)iiu'ru. Without organizational dcvelopuicnt, 
"tin* anihit^uitifs in the movement, a rather dilTuse eonee|)tual l^ase, 
ileelinint^ enrolhnent and Hnaneial su|)|)ort, eries I'or aecountal)ility , the 
trend toward fatuUy unionization, the aetions ofstudent leaders in try- 
ing lor se|)aratism within the system— these and other |)ressures make 
the student (levelo|)nuMU movement a minor Ibree [despite its promise 
for two-year and four-year institutions) at this time" (1978, p. 111), 

The remainder of this eha|)ter explores two organizational alter- 
natives Ibr counseling (and other developmental funelions) in commu- 
nity colleges, The models emerge I'rom the ehaiacter of the times and 
the advancement of |)syehologieal theory. They do not rellect a failure 
ol" student develo|)ment as much as its ineluctai)le evolution. The goals 
ol' these models are mostly the goals of earlier theory; only their means 
of attaining these goals are difi'erent. The models are sketciied rather 
than colored, ix'cause of the limits ol" sj^ace. 1liey are, res|Deetiveiy, 
connnunity-based and human resource alternatives to conmumity col- 
lege counseling. 

The Community-Ba.scd Alternative 

A connnunity-l)ased |)rogram might also be labeled eontiiuiing 
education, liielong learning, connnunity service, or adult-ba.sed coun- 
seling. In general, eonnnunity-based programming seems to be the 
only other area of the eonununity college that has as many diiierent 
titles as student development, aifairs, personnel, or services. Still, its 
thrust is consistent: to improve the connnunity through the develop- 
ment ol" its members across the liic-cycle. At the least, conmumity- 
based services provide the sociological analogue to psychological stu- 
dent development, the noninstitutional cciuivalcnt to institutionally 
based student aifairs programs. 

Reasons for Development, Four reasons su|)port the develop-, 
ment of conuiumlly-based eounseling: the rhetorical evolution of the 
conununity-based college; the faetual primacy of adult enrollments; 
iunding concerns; and the interests ol" eoninumity eollege eounselors. 

The eommunity mission of the eoninumity eollege shares a sim- 
ilar history with student development. It has iDeen long-lived but has 
only recently become prominent. Vaughan (1981) traees the mission 
from the writings of Koos and Eells in the early 1930s through two 
works in 1969, I'he Community Dimension of the Community Collage and 
Community Service in the Community College, Gollattseheek eontends that 



"fi)74 is the year llial \hr philosophy ol' roininuiiily-hascd cthuation 
iKxainc clearly arlicuhucd, and die movement iraincd sii^niilleant 
momentum" (1977, p. 1). In a speech to the National Clombase 
(lonlerence, Glea/er proposed broad statement of eonmumity col- 
leirc mission: To encourai^e and facilitate hieloni^ learning with com- 
nninity as process and product. I'he eonmumity is perceived as cam- 
pus, classroom, and laboratory and eonmumity behavior is experience 
which can result in learning. The sought-lbr outcome is an improved 
sense of community" (19B1, p. 9). 

'I'his rhetoric glows with the promise of an ideal community col- 
lege, but ([uestions can be raised about its substance beneath the shine. 
I'wo facts o!" eonmumity college education seem to support conununity- 
based efforts as much as their ideal: the prinuicy of adult enrollments in 
conununity colleges today and the need for pay-as-you-go policies for 
many college services. 

The conununitybased ideal emphasizes programs and services 
for adults in conununity colleges. Perhaps it is even an inducement for 
adults to use the services of the college. Cohen (1977) says "that may 
not be the rationale for conununity education, but it certainly seems to 
fit its purpose/' Without adult students, enrollment might decline 15' 
percent; with them, it might increase 2 to 3 percent (Breneman and 
Nelson, 1981). Adult progrannning is significant for the development 
and, perhaps, for the survival of the community college. 

The interest in community-based education comes while 
general funds are being cut and general fees are being questioned. 
Proposition 13, Proposition 214, and other legislation have slashed 
state fund.s directly, and local services, such as counseling, indirectly. 
In addition, adult students have become aware of their consumer rights 
and responsibilities. They oppose general fees that don't provide spe- 
cilu: benefus, and they avoid extra expenses that might be paid by full- 
time students. As a result of propositionism and consumerism, fees 
usually have to be charged for specific adult .services. These fees have 
led the way in community-based education, and their path is headed 
toward ixW .student services. 

Finally, community-based activities consume 12 percent of the 
work of community college counselors today (Hughes, 1976). They 
also include .some of the most important current and future responsibil- 
ities of these counselors (Litwak, 1978). A community-based model 
would confirm and expand such activities on behalf of students, the col- 
lege, and the community. 

Operational Characteristics, A community-based counseling pro- 
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t^nmi unuhl liMvr sniiir nl \\\r Inllowiiii; (i|)Ci Jilioinl ( lj;n .u tri istii s. 
ImisI, nu)st ol" its sUilf would work p.trf-Miiic llic ((►llct^t'. Already, 
ru.inv 1 (Miimunity collcMes use pint -t inic ( (umsclini; imtsomiu I (Milln . 
l')7<)), hut ihcii uuiulx I S would ini irjisr drauiat ii ally iu a i omunuuty- 
hiisfd program, l licsf stall inciulxMs uiit^lit Ix' (MUi)io\'cd i)ait-tunr 1)\ 
otluT ( (►uununity srrvitr atrcncics. They uui^lu also ini ludc moiv nu- 
iioiitirs and woiuru dian an- 1 urrnitly cinploycd in louununily i (»ll('t;<'s 
(BusluH'll, n)7:i), siiuc niU( h ol tlicii- work wi)uld iui ludc outirai h and 
peer ( ounselini^. 

Tlic new stallwould l)c supported hy Ircs-loi -set siics. 'riu'sc Irrs 
n ilei t the traditions ol ht^tli private ( (aniseliui; practice and i oniinunity- 
h.ised sers'i( rs in (ounnunity tolleiros. The crnational Ass.m i.ition ot 
( lonnselint; Services [WnVl) states that such ice.s wi)uld has'e to l)c esal- 
uatcd. l)Ut tliey do not automatically jeopardize the ai creditation ol 
tonnseliu^ prot^nuns in tonunuinty collet^es. 

riu'sc lees stimulate the des'elopment and elimination of pro- 
grams t)n the hasis of their popularit\'. Accurate ni'eils iisscssments 
wouhl i)c esseiitiaL Community-ljased counseliuir wt)uid hecome moic 
egalitarian than tta<litional i ounsclint^ hecausc of the fmancial depen- 
dent to! ct)miselors on the needs of their clienls. Counselinir lacades 
mit^ht suiier as new foundations were i)>nlt. and impressions of assis- 
tance mit^hl ha\ e H) yieltl to measures of impact in order lo promote the 
purchase ct)unselint( services, 

(:t)nmumity-l)asetl counselors would i)e alit^ued with the com- 
munity educatitjn division of the colletre, either formally or informally. 
VVorkslu)ps; ct)urses, and other services would he offered throuirh tins 
divisit)n more than ihi-out^h the ofliees of the ac ademic dean. Ueavilin 
{\[}7\\) contends that the academic dean is the primary opponeiu of 
instruction hy stutlent affairs staff in community collet^es. (^immumty- 
hased instruction would i)ypa.ss such opposition and, therefore, it mit^ht 
prosper. 

Ci;nnnunity-I)asetl counseling would also he closely aifilialed 
with local agencies. ^Fhe mutui.l employment oi Counselors would aid 
iliis afiiliatioii. In addition, fees-for-services encourage the coordina- 
tion, not the duplication, of offerings. Community college counselors 
might l)ecome the coordinators, as well as" the providers, of services in 
ihv community. , 

Advantages and Disadvantages, Coinmunity-hased counseling 
provides an orgmiizational structure for adult student development. Its 
sociological thrust stimulates staff l)eyond an isolated psychology. For 
many, it might augur increased social concern. The s;>eeific fee system 
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enables counseling dcpartinciits to hire new staff to do new things in new 
places at new times. It cilso enables programmatic speculation with little 
financial risk; programs can be created and dismantled easily. The fee 
structure also enables adult consumers to determine the longevity, of 
services. Thus, counseling services .nxe more egalitarian iii nature. 

The fee structure also dictdttes that those who can afford services 
are able to receive them. It rein forces an cliti.st characteristic of adult 
student enrolhnents: them that's got, gets more. It can inhibit the con- 
tinuity of programs that are unpopular but socially important. Also, 
new staff members— minorities and women — might feel disadvantaged 
becau.se they do not have the legal and political advantages of full-time 
employment. Their full-time counterparts might resent the require- 
ments of community-based changes, or they might be unable to partici- 
pate in comnumity-based counseling because of contractual limitations. 
Finally, the affiliation with community-based education might be 
important, but it is not filled with prestige for community college coun- 
selors. In a national survey of community college presidents. Young 
and Rue discovered that the status of community education and ser- 
vices was superior to only one other function in the community college: 
student affairs (1981). 

A Human Resources Development Model _ _ 

Developmental psychology has rhoved in two directions in 
recent years: into adulthood and across the boundaries of human orga- 
nizations. The former m'^overhent has- benefitted the counseling of 
adult students in community colleges. It might be fulfilled through a 
"community-based" organization. The latter movement is significant 
for the development of the entire college. Its embodiment is a human 
resources development model of counseling— an organization -^that 
advances the concepts of student development through integrated ser- 
vices for the faculty, staff, and students of the college. This model 
transforms many of the functions, but not the essential developmental 
tradition of student services. 

Reasons for Development. The demographics and economics of 
society have boosted the evolution of organizational psychology. New 
concepts of administrative structure and human productivity have 
interested all American institutions, jncluding community colleges. 
These concepts have also interested student development practitioners. 
Administration has been labelled "milieu management," in order to 
suggest the development of an integrated learning environment. Coun- 
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scling lias bcc:oinc ''coiisuUation," in order to incorporate activities that 
relate to the operations of the college more than to direct student assis- 
tance (Rademacher, May, and Throckmorton, 1980). Even the acro- 
nyniic cousins— M BO, PPBS, ZBB — are not alien concepts to student 
development in community colleges, even if they are still uncomfort- 
able practices for many (Berman, 1978). 

New concepts about productivity are central to the adoption of a 
human resource model of counseling. In the past few years, Japanese 
management has been studied carefully because of its approach to 
employee productivity. For the past decade, staff productivity has been 
the subject of considerable discussion in community colleges. 

In 1 heory Z: How American Business Can Meet the Japanese Challenge, 
Ouchi (1981) contrasts Japanese and American organizations. The 
former employ life-long workers, who are evaluated and promoted 
slowly, who tread nonspecialized career paths, and whose individual 
development and collective input are vital the the success of the enter- 
prise. American organizations are generally less stable, more special- 
ized, and more individualized. 

The success of the Japanese organization is centered in its peo- 
ple. Therefore, it prizes people-centered professionals, such as counse- 
lors. Counseling might play an important role in the lives of Japanese 
workers. Japanese management seems to boost holistic individual 
-counseling-as-a-eorporate~end-and- group-facilitatioruas^a„coxpoxatc_ 
means for greater effectiveness. 

The Japanese concepts are applicable to American organiza- 
tions that have little economic growth or individual mobility. Employ- 
ees are staying put; thus, their personal needs are becoming more 
important to American organizations than they were in former years. 
Their lives have become an important aspect of corporate productivity. 
"The bottom line is clear: humanism and productivity arc not incom- 
patible. We can no longer squander our hurnan resources. . . We must 
discover how to design organizations and technological systems in such 
a way that individual talentii are used to the maximum, and human 
satisfaction and dignity are preserved. We must learn to make technol- 
ogy serve man not only in the end product, but in the doing" (Karlins, 
1981, p. 21). 

Since the publication of Teachers Jor Tomorrow (O'Banion, 1972), 
staff productivity has been an important concern in community col- 
leges. Staff productivity will continue to be an issue during the next 
decade because of the limited mobility pf "baby boom" professionals 
(Bender, 1980) and because the increased productivity of employees is 
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the least inflatio^iary means for genuine economic gro^*;th at the college 
(Breneman and Nelson, 1981). 

Community college counselors can increase staff productivity in 
their colleges. Their training fits the ends and means of the Japanese 
model. Their experience with adult college students can be transposed 
to ;«^lult college employees. Community college counselors are also 
interested in the organizational aspects of human development . In the 
Florida study (Jonassen and Stripling, 1977) of priorities for the future, 
administrative organization, faculty consultation, in-service education, 
and change agency appeared among the top ten priorities for student 
affairs programs in community colleges. Litwak (1978) confirms that 
in-service training and consulting with faculty and administrators are 
r.vo of the top responsibilities that community college coun.sclors 
should expect in the future. 

Operational Characteristics, The human resource development 
ukkIcI would combine all of the personnel functions of the college: stu- 
dent personnel, traditional staff personnel, and faculty development 
activities. Huinan needs would be seen as more similar than dissimilar;, 
thus, any artificial distinctions among offices would be eliminated. Per- 
sonal counseling, financial counseling, career counseling, and other 
types of development assistance would be provided to employees and 
students from a centrally administered office. The same office would 
control the records and evaluate the productivity of all of the people of 
the college. Thus, it would also provide the traditional regulatory or 
maintenance functions of student and staff personnel offices. 

Figure 1 diagrams the potential organization of a human resource 
development division. The vice-president for human resources sup- 
plants the chief student affairs officer as the equal of the vice-presidents 
of academic resources and fiscal resources. The Division of Human 
R(*sources includes two major departments: personal development and 
organizational development. The first department attempts to enrich 
the psychological, economic, social, and career lives of students and 
staff. In Japanese management, these are the "soft" elements of the 
organization that are as vita! ,as the "hard" elements of structure and 
strategy (Paseale and Athos, 1982). This department includes coun- 
selors, administrators, and instructors in each office of concern. The 
organizational development department would provide assessments of 
general needs and individual productivity. It would also provide con- 
sultation services, such as the facilitation of quality circles for student 
and staff input and quality upgrading- assistance in the resolution of 
specific problems in departments and classrooms (White, 1981). 
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Figure 1 . A Human Resourct Development Model 
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The tiu^.ian resource development agency is externally and 
internally interdependent. Young and Harris (1977) have proposed an 
interdependent model of community college counseling that affects the 
systems and psychology of the entire campus. The human resource 
model incorporates traditional academic, business, and student per-^ 
sonnel functions in order to create an integrated human development 
environment. Internally, it is also independent. Counseling staff would 
rotate among the financial, career, psychological, and socially oriented 
functions of personal development. They would also rotate among the 
consultation and assessment offices of organization development. Spe- 
cializations would be deemphasized in the human' resource develop- 
ment model, and so would centralized functions. Counseling centers 
and personnel offices would give way to human development clusters 
throughout the college. The clusters would yield more effective consul- 
tation services and more accessible counseling opportunities for stu- 
dents and staff. 

Advantages and Disadvantages. The human resource develop- 
ment model provides a revolutionary structure for the implementation 
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of evolutionary coii(:c|)ts of luiinan development. Its interdep-jnclent 
characteristics bring counselors into the mainatream of the college, pri- 
marily by offering their traditional skills to new populations. The col- 
lege benefits from' the consoliciation of separate functions under one 
administrative heading, which improves the prominence and jDOwer of 
human development concerns at the college. The consolidation might 
also broaden the institution's commitment to the traditional, student- 
centered functions of human development offices Qones, 1978). 

The human resource model also meets the corporate needs of 
the times. It acknowledges the impact of aging and economics on the 
community college. It attempts to boost human productivity through 
means that are becoming accepted by Western industry. Those means 
are new to industry, but they are familiar to counseling. Their faddish- 
ness might revitalize the prominence of counseling in the community 
college. 

The human resource development model appeals to many 
counselors. It includes activities that they want to do. It also seems to 
include activities that they ican do. Jonassen and Stripling indicate that 
the ACES standards for counselor preparation are harmonious with the 
organizational development interests of community college counselors 
(1977). Finally, the human resource development model includes activ- 
ihes that counselors should do, both for the benefit of the organization 
and for ' their own professional rejuvenation. Counselors need new 
assignments (Bender, 1980), and perhaps new clienteles, in order to 
become more productive in the community college in the future. 

The disadvantages of the model lie in the immensity and tone of 
its implementation. "It is easier to move a cemetery than to achieve a 
change of any significance in a college" is an axiom of higher education 
administration (Blaesser, 1978, p. 111). The human resource develop- 
ment model requires morally strong or fiscally desperate leadership in 
order to be implemented at the college level. Within the model, strong 
leadership has to help counselors perform or accept the new duties of 
human and organizational development. Some training in consultation 
might be necessary (Young and Harris, 1977). The psychological 
intransigence of some counselors might have to be overcome. Also, 
some contractual obstacles might have to be hurdled in order to imple- 
ment the new responsibilities. 

The human resource development model also appears foreign 
to community college counselors because of its business and interna- 
tional appeal. Counselors have often resisted the intrusion of business 
concepts and strategies in their work. For example, Herman (1978) 

7' "'^ 
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charges that MBO is iiiclTcctivc in most community college student 
alTaiis olFices because of the counseling education, ethics, and perso- 
ralities of many practitioners. Of equal concern is the acceptance and 
application of a Japanese approach to management in the American 
community college. The attractiveness of Theory Z is tempered by the 
ritualism, agism, sexism, and collectivism of Japanese business prac- 
tices (O-'hi, 1981). These negative aspects of Japanese organizations 
need to lie weighed before they arc pocketed by American colleges, 

Finally, the human resource development model brings mcreascd 
responsibility without the promise of increased prestige to community 
eoHege o un.selors. Shoemer and Snapp (1977) note that student affairs 
functions are not primary but support services in the NCHEMS classi- 
fieation of college activities. Similar support services mclude the stall 
|H-r.sonne! functions that would constitute a major component ol the 
hmnan resource olfice. 

Forecasting the Future 

Humor, as much as sincerity, should characterize our predic- 
tions of the future. The opportunities to be right are overwhelmed by 
the probabilities of error. The times are revolutionary as well as evolu- 
tionary, and catastrophe is just the piish of a button away. 

Evolution still prevails, however, and its prevalence encourages 
the attempt to forecast the future. Thurston (1972) correctly predicted 
the evolution of the issues of older students, tight budgets, and in- 
seryicc training in "the decade ahead" for student development in com- 
munity colleges. These issues have evolved duriiig the past ten years, 
and so has the theory of student development that supports them- from 
the concerns of adolescents to those of adults and organizations. 

The evolution of society and psychology will continue, and with 
it the need for community colleges to create new human development 
practices Today, some critics argue that student affairs organizations 
have not evolved as fully as their psychological theory. They contend 
that substantial organizational change is necessary to lulfiU that evolu- 
tion The demographics and economics of society also encourage 
changes that corporealize the concepts of student development theory. 

This chapter has explored two alternatives for the organization 
of community college counseling in the future. It is unlikely that either 
alternative will soon appear as an organizational totality. Appendages 
will emerge before the body of community-based counseling or human 
resource development is formed. Mutant forms will evolve to meet the 
needs of individual institutions. 
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This author L-rijoys the ' excitement and opportunity of the 
human resource development model of* eounscHng. It provides an inte- 
grated approach lo staff, student, and organizational development that 
is palatable to both the "hard" and "soft" concerns of the community col- 
lege. However, the model requires financial support and presidential 
lf:adership in ordel* to be implemented. It will probably appear first, if 
at all, at a few wealthier, managerially chie, suburban community col- 
leges, despite its importance to all community colleges. 

The community-based model is easier to implement. It encour- 
ages innovation and employment with little financial risk. In an older, 
poorer society, this model might provide the major means for the devel- 
opment of community college counseling. It seems a shame that its eco- 
nomics will probably subsume its considerations of community devel- 
opment. But what has been true for a!! other community education 
activities in the community college should remain constant for its stu- 
dent development activities. 

The community-based model of counseling and its human 
resource aUcrnativc arc more debatable than definite models for the 
future of community college student development. Their means arc 
probably more moot than their ends; While the debate about those 
means progresses,' the evolution of society and psychology will continue 
to demand the implementation of new structures for human and orga- 
nizational development in the community college. The debate cannot 
deter action, 
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Societal transitions and shrinking resources are profoundly 
affecting community college counseling. Survival will 
mean creative use of change to help colleges adopt human 
development as their unifying purpose. 



The Decade Ahead for 
Community College Counseling 



Alice S. Thurston 



In 1972, when Student Development Programs in the Community Junior College 
was published (see Thurston, 1972), tlie last chapter peered into "The 
Decade Ahead." The future of counseling was of prime concern as the 
'focal point. With warnings of hard realities to come, student personnel 
professionals were told they could "continue as they [were], their ser- 
vices generally perceived as of little value. In time they [would] prob- 
ably disappear quietly from the scene, pushed out by the new instruc- 
tional technologies and higher budget priorities. Or they [could] make 
meaningful contributions to the lives of students, by their being as well 
as^by their actions, and thereby become an indispensable part of the 
educational process" (Thurston, 1972, p. 223). 

While instructional technologies never became a threat, the 
impact of budget priorities on community college counseling has 
become increasingly apparent. Have counselors made sufficiently 
meaningful and demonstrable contributions to the lives of students to 
become indispensable? Or will they quietly disappear from the scene, 
later to be reinvented in other forms in another era? This decade will 
tell the story. ^ , 
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In a similar vein, Matson told a group ofstudent personnel spe- 
cialists that "some remodeling- and it may be drastic rebuilding- is in 
order if our profession is to survive" (1968, p. 20). 

The Impact of Shrinking Resources 

The financial crisis in higher education is likely to continue m 
the foreseeable future. A recent headline in The Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation read, "EDUCATION OFFICIALS IN 3 STATES SEE HARDER 
TIMES FOR R:EST OF 1980'S (McCurdy, 1982). Economists Brene- 
man and Nelson, in a Brookings Institution publication on financing 
community colleges, explored the future of community colleges in the 
light of economic trends, public support, and educational decisions by 
the colleges themselves. Their optimistic scenario assumes a growing 
demand for services, continued political support, cost-effective pro- 
grams, and a favorable financial situation based on a growing econ- 
omy. The pessimistic scenario is the reverse, involving eroding enroll- 
ment and decreased support from taxpayers unwilling to pay for life- 
long learning and remedial education. The authors conclude: "The 
future of community colleges is hard to predict because the range of 
choice of what to emphasize and what to become is wider than for other 
institutions" (Breneman and Nelson, 1981, p. 20). As community col- 
leges review their range of choices in or^er to solve their financial prob- 
lems, will they choose to support counseling services? 

Counseling and guidance have been deeply rooted in commu- 
nity college philosophy and mission. What may be a bellringer of the 
times is. contained in a working draft of a Statement of Mission and 
Statewide Priorities by the Board of Governors of the California Com- 
munity Colleges. Mission is defined in terms of access, pretransfer edu- 
cation, prei)aration for employment, and continuing and community 
education. The only mention of counseling and guidance appears 
under the remedial function, which would include "guidance, proba- 
tion and counseling to help students in academic needs (California 
Community Colleges Board of Governors, 1982, p. 3). It begins to 
sound as though the roots were not as deep as we had always assumed! 

The Need for Change 

Counselors need to give particular attention to building a pro- 
fessional image. No one seems to be quite sure what counselors do or 
should (\o (including counselors themselves). Certainly most faculty are 
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unclear about counseling as distinguished from faculty advising or even 
from listening to a troubled student and then giving advice. Some stu- 
dents apparently associate going to see a counselor with going to the 
high school principal's office because they were in trouble. In the Los 
Amigos system, students were overheard bragging, "I made it clear 
through the system and never saw a counselor." In the same study, 
administrators gave li[) service to the need for counseling but in prac- 
tice gave it lov/ priority. Robbins (Chapter One) argues persuasively 
that counselors themselves must h^^.ve a strong base in theory, a clear 
sense of purpose, and a visible system through which the purpose is 
being implemented. 

There was less urgency for change in the seventies. Counseling 
wa."5 a generally accepted function of the community college. With adc- 
(juale llnancing, no aspect of the college was under close Iscrutiny. 
Counselors said, "Why should we change? We see lots of .students and 
we help them." However, faculty did not always agree, admiriistrators 
were [)reoccu[)ied with managing growth, and the critics whom Rob- 
bins cites were largely ignored. 1 

Community coll9ge trustees and educational leaders ixvi^ aware 
of their increasingly diverse student populations — people of all '^ages at 
differing life stages, with differing needs and concerns; studenjts with 
various disabilities; increasing numbers of disturbed students who 
reflect societal tensions and dislocations^ and thq§e with diverse cul- 
tural backgrounds. Student growth needs clearly extend beyond the 
classroom. Yet counseling staff are being reduced and administrative 
reorganizations made in which student personnel services are given low 
priority. There is an urgency in getting on with the process of remod- 
eling and rebuilding. The various contributors to this sourcebooli sug- 
gest ways in which change can take place. Survival is the gamt for 
every program and every service. Counseling is no exception; tO; sur- 
vive will require change. 

1 

Rebuilding for the Eighties ' , v 

\ 

Emerging Trends, In May 1982, staff of the Center for the 
Study of Community Colleges conducted a telephone survey of coun- 
seling services in thirty-four community colleges in six districts, to 
learn what strategies are used to encourage students to enroll in trans; 
fer programs and progress toward their degrees. Most of the colleges 
reported establishing college-high school links; use of placement or 
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academic counseling services; orientation of new students; use of faculty 
advisers either on a structured or a voluntary, informal basis; career 
counseling; and job placement. A few, most notably Miami-Dade, are 
monitoring student progress using an "academic alert" system; some 
have developed links with four-year colleges and universities; a few are 
doing follow-up research on student success after transfer ur job place- 
ment. There was no attempt to evaluate the jUality of these services or 
their impact on students ("Counseling Services. . 1982). 

' Do more with less" seems to be the new buzz phrase in commu- 
nity colleges. To implement this admonition by working harder and 
longer in order not to sacrifice present functions could bring, at worst, 
disaster, and, at best, counselor burn-out. Either way, students would be 
the losers. A more productive alternative would be to analyze students' 
need.s (not just infer them, as often happens) and then make priority 
decisions as to what can be done well within the resources available. 
The process of identifying and prioritizing needs could provide the 
opportunity for synergistic team work described by Dassance and 
Tulloch (Chapter Four). Working through the process with colleagues 
from other areas of the college could help counselors focus on functions 
felt to contribute most to the educational progress of students and at the 
same time avoid administrative assignments to noncounseling functions. 

The back-to-basics movement appears to permeate all levels of 
education. It is quite possible that within the next few years recent high 
school graduates will enter the community colleges better prepared and 
more ready to make the sophisticated academic and career choices 
appropriate in a post-industrial society. In other words, the "new stu- 
dent" of the future will no. longer be the nontraditional student with 
deficiencies in academic skills but the student who already knows how 
to read, write, and handle at least beginning mathematics. Just as 
counselors developed functions to serve the new students of the seven- 
ties, they will need to develop ways of working with the new students of 
the eighties. 

New Roles. "Efforts to describe the role of the counselor in terms 
of tasks performed at any given moment or in a restricted geographical 
setting are too limiting to be of real value," Matson writes (Chapter 
Two). In fact, functional definitions may actually stifle the creativity 
that will be needed in the years ahead. ; 

Counselors will be needed more than ever, but they must be 
ready to take on new roles. Historically, counseling in community col- 
leges has been based on the voluntary, one-to-one, jack-of-all-trades, 
atheoretical model that Creamer (Chapter Seven) calls the "educational 
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generalist." More recently, there has been an infusion of Creamer's 
counselor/service or social approach. The newer, more promising, but 
more compHcated model is that of the developmentalist, in which coun- 
selors make use of developmental research on human growth. Robbins 
(Chapter One) calls for incorporating this developmental perspective in 
the community college, counselor's approach. 

Developmental counseling is pro-active and interventionist. It 
takes place in a systematic framework of consultation based on pre- 
assessmcnt, advising, and periodic progress evaluation. R is theory- 
based. It rejects the volunt2iry collection of cafeteria-type services coun- 
selors adopted in the sixties; in a sense it represents a return lo the fif- 
ties, when students were actively assisted in program and course 
choices and in evaluating their progress. Transfers, students in voca- 
tional programs, returnees seeking training for second careers, and all 
those who look to the community collep^e for upward mobility need this 
kind of specific, structured, ongoing assistance. Schinoff (Chapter 
Five) describes how counselors at Miami-Dade are addressing these 
problems. 

Matson discusses operational roles of counselors; they are edu- 
cators, consultants, and milieu managers. Their relationship roles with 
students, instructional staff, administration, and community also are 
examined. Relationship roles ofton involve teamwork to implement 
student development strategies. Dassance and Tulloch concentrate, in 
their chapter, on how team efforts can result in synergism or a total 
effect greater than the sum of two effects taken separately (Chapter 
Four). Counselors have much to contribute in working as team mem- 
bers with others in the college to solve community college problems in 
the eighties in ways that encourage multi-faceted student growth. 
Synergistic teamwork between counselors and faculty will be needed to 
meet Moore's challenge: to help students become intellectually and 
emotionally tough (Chapter Three). 

Matson (Chapter Two) and others emphasize milieu manage- 
ment as an important operational goal. Counselors have unique oppor- 
tunities to sense aspects of the college environment that are detrimental 
to student development and the responsibility of working effectively 
with others to bring about positive change in curriculum design, instruc- 
tional strategies, and areas of stress. Historically, as Matson points 
out, intervention strategies have been directed at modifying or redirect- 
ing student behavior to make it more compatible with the college 
milieu. Campus ecology as a concept focuses attention on the college 
environment as it affects students. 
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Accountability is a thciiie that runs through the various chapters. 
It is an important element in the Miami-Dade systenrSchinoff (Chap- 
ter Five) describes. In its simplest terms, accountability is accounting 
for resources provided in order to increase program effectiveness and 
program credibility. A systematic approach to data collection and inter- 
pretation provides a basis for decision making, not only by adminis- 
trators but also by staff itself. It builds on clear departmental policy 
and basic program thrust. ^ . 

Cohen, in The Modern American College, talks about human ser- 
vice as a holistic approach to people and society, with the basic concept 
of empowerment, "the ability of people to manage their lives, to recog- 
nize and meet their needs, and to fulfill their potential as creative, 
responsible, and productive members of society" (Cohen, 1981, p. 514). 
Accountability standards concentrate on outcomes-on movement 
toward enipoweriuent, which in the ultimate sense, is the objecvive o/. 
counseling. Accountability can begin with logging student contacts^and 
describing the counseling system, but it ultimately must evaluate in 
measurable empowerment terms the impact on students. 

What the Colleges Can Do. Community college counselor train- 
ing in the universities too often hgs^becn based on the assumption that 
counseling is counseling, regardless of the setting. Creamer emphasizes 
that community college counselor roles are sufficiently different from 
roles in other colleges to merit separate preparation. Counselor educa- 
tion needs to respond to the special training requirements of counselors 
in community colleges, both during theirJnitial training and in their 
continuing education. 

At present, counselor backgrounds are diverse; counselors are 
specialists in marriage and family counseling, clinical and counseling 
psychologists, graduates of programs focused on psychological counsel- 
ing, and generalists from the classroom. To help counselors adopt new 
roles and sharpen their foci, community colleges must encourage and 
provide resources for staff development. Counselors also need help in 
keeping up with the state of the art, including the use of new technol- 
ogies. Multi-college systems like Los Amigos should provide central 
staff direction and assistance. 

Organizational structures are under review. It is important that 
reorganizations be based on philosophy as well as on pragmatic budget 
reductions in order to facilitate the cognitive and affective growth of stu- 
dents; structures that place the primary emphasis on instruction to the 
neglect of other aspects of development will turn back the educational 
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clock at least fif ty years and deny the many human needs of community 
college students. 

Young (Chapter Eight) presents two challenging models for the 
reorganization of student development programs— models of integrated 
organizations that would foster human growth. The human resources 
model he proposes would extend student development concepts to all 
members of the college community by combining personnel functions 
for both students and staff. 

The Tasks Ahead 

In the months and years ahead, the fate of community college 
counseling will be determined not only by budget retrenchment, but 
also by actions of counselors themselves: I)y the decisions they make in 
terms of basic mission and priorities, by the relationships they build 
with other staff of the college, by the extent to which they broaden their 
competencies through staff development. Survival and professional 
growth will also depend on appropriate use of paraprofessionals and 
new technologies; systematic approaches to helping students make wise 
choices of courses, programs, and career goals; and accountability 
for what they do. To repeat Chickering's words: "There is room for 
increased hope, because our understai:ding of human development, of 
the conditions that encourage and retard it, and of the impacts of var- 
ied institutional arrangements and human interactions, has increased 
dramatically in the last forty years" (1981, p. 5). 

To survive the decade ahead means taking on new roles and new 
points of vievv. The need for change is urgent; tlie need for effective 
counseling in community colleges is more critical than ever. Being a 
good generalist is not enough, just as concern for students is not enough. 

The future is never pre-determined. While it will be shaped to 
some extent by forces beyond our control, in the final analysis it is 
determined by the choices we make. Counselors can still shape their 
future; the time to begin is now. 
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This concluding chapter provides an annotated bibliography of recent 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) documents and 
journal articles dealing with counseling and academic advisement at 
two-year colleges. The citations included in the bibliography were 
selected from the results of a computer search of the ERIC database. 

The bibliography is organized intp six sections. The first of 
these cites sources of information about the current status of counseling 
and advising in community college systems^£;The second section deals 
with various approaches to managing and delivering counseling ser- 
vices. The third section cites documents and articles focusing on coun- 
seling services for academically underprepared students. The fourth 
section provides citations on counseling services for students who 
intend to transfer to four-year institutions. Counseling and guidance 
for women, minorities, and other special populations are covered in 
section five. Finally, section six cites two documents that examine 
methods of evaluating counseling staff. \ 

A. S. Thurfion, W. A. Rdbbins (Ktls.)- Counseling: A Crtuiai Funetton for the 1980s. New Directions / , 



ior Coininuniiy Collrt^rs, no. 43. San Francijcoijosscy-Bass, Scplcinber 1983^ 
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The ERIC documents (KD numbers) listed here, unless other- 
wise indicated, are available on microfiche or in paper copy from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction, Service (EDRS), Computer Microfilm 
International Corporation, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210. The 
microfiche price for documents under 481 pages is SO. 91. Prices for 
paper copies arc: 1-25 pages, S2.I5; 26-50 pages, $3.90; 51-75 pages, 
$5.65; and 76-100 pages $7.40; for each additional 25 pages, add $1.75. 
These prices are subject to change. Postage must be added to all 
orders. Abstracts of these and ot^er documents in the junior college 
collection are available upon request from the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleg<rs, 8II8 Math-Sciences Building, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, CA 90024. j 

Status of Community College Counseling 
and Advising Services 

I 

Henry, P. N. "A Survey of Counseling Centers at Public Community 
Colleges in New Mexico, Nevada, and Arizona." Unpublished 
paper, 1981. 13 pp. (ED 213 465). 

Details methodology and findings of a study of the counseling centers 
of public community colleges in the Southwest to determine the charac- 
teristics and duties'of counseling personnel, the types of services pro- 
vided, and counselors' perceptions of students' most prevalent concerns. 

Higgins, E. B. "Community College Counseling Centers: Structure 
and Focus." Community College Review, 1981, 9 (1), 18-23. 

Describes the methodology and findings of a survey of 180 two-year 
colleges to determine the current practices and services of two-year col- 
lege counseling programs. Presents findings based on 116 responses in 
terms of staff characteristics, administrative issues, and focus of the 
counseling services. 

Higgins, E. B., and McEwen, M. K. "Counseling Services at Commu- 
nity Colleges in the Southeast." ^ow/Aot College Personnel Association 
Journal, 1982, 4 52-60. 
Examines a survey of representative counseling programs at community/ 
junior colleges in the Southeast to determine current practices and ser- 
vices. Results suggested that the average counseling center would be 
staffed by one to three professional counselors and one or two clerical 
personnel, and would serve about one-third of the student body. 
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Hincs, Lv R,, Krausc, P., and iMiciicvcri, F, J, Academic Advising in 
l\vo-Ycar Colleges." Community /Junior College Research Qiiarterly, 
1980, 4 (2), 151-167, 

Reports on a survey conducted in 1978 to examine the state of aca- 
demic advisement at the fifty-eight two-year colleges in New York, 
Survey data are analyzed to determine the various types of academic 
advisement systems employed at colleges and to ascertain their effects 
on academic achievement. 

Status Survey of Guidance and Counseling Services in Michigan Community 
Colleges, Berkeley, Mich.: Instructional Development and Evaluation 
Associates, 1981. 127 pp. (ED 215 714). 

F.xamincs a study conducted to examine counseling and guidance ser- 
vices at Mi(:higan's twenty-nine community colleges. Study findings 
relate to types of services offered, job placement activities, counselor 
and adviser respon.sibilities, sources of career information for students, 
professional development for guidance personnel, occupational skills 
needs assessment, articulation agreements, promotional activities, and 
other factors. 

Management and Delivery of Counseling Services 

Anandam, K., and DeGregprio, E. (Comps.). Promises to Keep 

Academic Alert and Advisement (and) Statistics for the Winter Term, 1981- 
82, Miami, Fla.: Miami-Dade Community College, 1981. 19 pp. 
(ED 215 726). 

Sumniarizes a process by which students receive information on their 
academic performance and attendance through the Response System 
with Variable Prescriptions (RSVP), a computer system capable, of 
generating 26,878 different letters based on information provided by 
instructors and on other student information, such as credit load and 
previous performance. Sample letters are included. 

Brown, I. E. "Educational Advising at the Work Site: Stimulating 
Worker Interest in Education through a Network of Labor Edu- 
cation Advisers." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Academic Advising Association, Indianapolis, October 
11-14, 1981. 

Describes the Labor Educational Advising Project, which was inaugu- 
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rated in 1979 at Dcs Moines Area Coniiuunity College to provide edu- 
cational counseling for members of organized labor through a network 
of peer volunteers. Project activities included workshops to train eighiy 
educational a(lvi>^ers and the development of curriculum matericils for 
those workshops. 

Creamer, D. G. "Meeting Counseling Needs of Evening and Part- 
Time Students through Community Service Management Strate- 
gies." Community Services Catalyst, 1979, 9 (3) 14-17. 

Proposes seli^help materials and activities, non-eredit courses to deliver 
counseling services, and collaboration among selected professionals to 
deal with the problem of counseling inequity with regard to part-time 
and evening students. 

Groff, W. H. "Higher Education as Catalyst for the Local Economy: 
Project Care — Retraining the Unemployed." Paper presented at the 
Annual Convention of the American Association 'of Community and 
Junior Colleges, Chicago, April 29-May 2, 1979. 

Surveys the development and operation of Project Care ifl, an inter- 
agency effort involving area colleges, unions, industry, and state agen- 
cies in the retraining of live-hundred tire builders laid off in August 
1978, when the Mansfield Tire and Rubber Company (Mansfield, 
Ohio) was shut down. Unemployed workers were queried as to their 
training needs and provided with vocational counseling at registration 
centers. 

Harper, H., Herring, j., Kelly, J. T., and Schinoff, R. B. Advisement 
and Graduation Information System. Miami, Fla.: Miami-Dade Com- 
-lunity College, 1981. 34 pp. (ED 197776). 
Outlines Miami-Dade's Advisement and Graduation Information Sys- 
tem (AGIS), which, as an on-line computer aid for counseling staff, 
monitors students' progress in degree attainment. Discusses informa- 
tional aids supplied by AGIS, including a realignment of student tran- 
scripts according to degree requirements, an automatic graduation cer- 
tification, and a sequencing of recommended courses based on the stu- 
dent's background and goals. 

Heise, H. A. "Point Counterpoint: Student Success Attributed to 
Placement of Guidancd'On the Academic Side." Community and Junior 
College Journal, 1982, 52(5), 14, 16. 
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Delineates Indiati Rivn* Community College's (Florida) reasons for 
placing the college guidance under the administrative authority of the 
dean of instruction. Specifies new roles for the dean of students, coun- 
selors, and student government. Records successes in terms of transfer 
rates, student government activities, and instructional programs. 

Kapraun, E. D., and Stephenson, G. W. Organizational Plan and Proce- 
dures Jar Integration of Centralized Counseling with Instructional Divisions.. 
Forest Park, Mo.: St. Louis Community College District, 1982. 
29 pp. (ED 220 130). 

Details the efforts of the Poorest Park Campus of the St. Louis Commu- 
nity College District to (1) provide counseling and advising services to 
students and faculty in the instructional divisions while maintaining 
comprehensive services in a centralized counseling area; (2) facilitate 
tlie development of counselors as generalists; (3) develop an informa- 
tion base for effective counseling; and (4) coordinate counseling func- 
tions. 

Kidd, R. E., and Embry, J. K. Developing a Career Planning Center. Occu- 
pational Education Research Project Final Report. Wilson, N.C.: Wilson 
County Technical Institution, 1981. 189 pp. (ED 205 725). 

Offers a model for planning and implementing career planning centers 
at community colleges. Options for centers are suggested for three 
levels of development and staffing: self-directed, intermediate, and 
comprehensive. Sample forms and indexes are appended. 

Mitchell, C, and Young, W. A Course Approach to Academic Advising. 
Mesa, Ariz.: Mesa Community College, 1979". 41 pp. (ED 192 833). 

Discusses the planning, pilot implementation, and benefits of Assess- 
ment and Advisement 100, a one-credit, self-paced student develop- 
ment course offered at Mesa Community College (Arizona) to help stu- 
dents define their educational goals, develop ai plan for the achievement 
of those goals, and correlate the goals with career selection. The course 
workbook is included. 

Nelson, B. A. llie Development oj an Experimental Advisement and Registra- 
tion Process Jor New Students at Glendale Community College in Sumy^irr, 
1979. Glendale, Ariz.: Glendale Community College, 1980. 84 pp. 
(ED 197 770). 
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Suniiiiarizcs the plaiiiiiiit,^ mmcI dcvclopiiicnt of an ach'iscinent and 
registration process. Details the aUered physical layout of the registra- 
tion stations, screening procedures, the shortened process for students 
who do not desire faculty advising, and procedures for class card distri- 
bution and fee payment. Identifies thirty guidance and informational 
materials developed for use by faculty advisers, student helpers and 
students, 

Seppanen, L. J. "Improving Community College Advising Systems." 

NASTA Journal, 1981, 7^^ (2), 39-44. 
OuUines a cominunity college's intensive institutional effort to solve 
advising management problems and to develop mechanisms to assure 
maintenance of an effective system. Considers factors important in 
maintaining the .system and implications for other institutions. 

StrelT, D. Utilization oj Cable Television to Provide I ?ist ruction and Information 
Services to CE'IA-Eligihle Persons in Marshalltown, Project Report, Mar- 
shalltovvn: Iowa Valley Community College District,. 1981 . 75 pp. 
(ED 222 224).. 

Summarizes a project that sought to identify and enroll at least fifteen 
CETA-eligible persons in each of three programs: "TV High School," 
designed to prepare viwers to take the General Educational Develop- 
ment high-school equivalencv. exam; "Voyage: Challenge and Change 
in Career/Life Planning," which stressed planning and personal 
responsibility; and "Food Stuff: Nutrition for the Family," which cen- 
tered on budgeting, food selection, and preparation. 

Counseling Undcrprepared Students 

Boylan, H. "Academic Intervention in Developmental Education." 
Journal of Developmental and Remedial Education, 1980, .5(3), 10-11. 

Cites the inadequacy of traditional counseling services in helping 
developmental education, students comprehend grading options, 
registration policies, and other components of the* education bureau- 
cracy. Suggests an academic intervention strategy to correct this situa- 
tion, incorporating student orientation, systematic monitoring of stu- 
dent progress, and regular follow-up. 

Fricdlander, J. "Why Don't Poorly Prepared Students Seek Help?" Los 
Angeles: Center for the Study, of Community Colleges, 1981. 1'4 pp. 
(ED 203 901). t , 
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Reviews a study uiidcrtakcii to determine the extent to which counsel- 
ing- and institutional support services reach their intended audiences. 
Over six thousand students at a large urban community college were 
asked in a survey to (1) indicate their degree of confidence in their read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, algebra, science, and study skills; (2) identity 
the support services they had used; and (3) state reasons for not using 
services. 

Friedlander, J. Innovative Approaches to Delivering Academic Assistance to 
Students. Los Angeles: Center for the Study of Community C6Jleges, 
1982. 20 pp. (ED 220 172). 

Examines a study conducted to determine how student support services 
are meeting the needs of underprepared and part-time students and 
assisting in elTorts to increase program completion rates. Study metho- 
dology involved telephone interviews with support service personnel in 
six large urban community college districts: Chicago, Dallas, Los 
Angeles, Maricopa County, Miami-Dade, and St. Louis. 

Improving Student Motivation. Austin: University of Texas,. 1978. 48 pp. 
(ED 184 601). 

Provides text and accompanying exercises in a two-part learning mod- 
ule that was designed to assist instructors in providing high-risk, non- 
traditional students with a sense of self-direction and control over their 
acadetiiic progress. 

Johnson, J. A. , and others. One State's Efforts to Get Serious About the High 
Risk Student: Assessment, Faculty Advising, Career Planning, and Develop- 
ing Education in Oregon's Community Colleges. Salem: Oregon State 
Department of Education, 1980. 133 pp. (ED 188 732). 

Provides four essays that review the literature and state of the art ol 
assessment, developmental education, career development, and faculty 
advising at the community college level. Each essay includes a selected 
bibliography. 

Robbins, W. A. "The Role of Counseling in Community College Devel- 
opmental Programs: A Framework for Consideration." Paper pre- 
sented at the Developmental Education Conference, Phoenix, Ariz., 
February 5, 1982. 22 pp. (ED 213 454). 

Presents a five-part framework for developing effective counciling ser- 
vices for community college students in need of developmental edu- 
cation. 
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Roucche, J. E., and Aniii's, N. R. "Basic Skills .Education: Point- 
Counterpoint." Community and Junior College Journal, 1980, 50 (6), 
21-24. 

Cites results of recent studies about deteriorating basic skills ofcommu- 
nity college students. Presents opposing views on developmental edu- 
cation by John Roucchc and Arthur Cohen. Argues in favor of provid- 
ing for underprcpared students through specialized, developmental 
"intensive care units" built around prescriptive counseling and commu- 
nity and support groups. 

Counseling the Transfer Student 

Dallas, S. (Ed.). Counseling Services to Facilitate Transfer. CSCC Bulletin, 
Issue •/. Eos Angeles: Center for the Study of Community Colleges, 
1982. 

Examines a May 1982 survey conducted to learn how student support 
services were used to encourage students to enroll in transfer programs 
and to facilitate student progress toward a degree. Involved in the sur- 
vey were thirty-four community colleges in six multi-campus, urban 
districts. 

EarlancI, R., and Cruz, J. Identifying and Assisting Potential Transfer Stu- 
dents: Policies and Practices. Sacramento: California Community Col- 
leges, Office of the Chancellor, 1982. 53 pp. (ED 220 162). 

Presents background, methodology, and findings of a survey of Cali- 
fornia community colleges that was designed to ascertain current and 
proposed policies and practices with respect to identifying and assisting 
potential transfer students and to maintaining effective articulation or 
liaison with high schools and baccalaureate-granting institutions. 

Schinoff, R. B., and Kelly, J. T. "Improving Academic Advisement 
and Transfer Articulation Through Technology." In F. C. Kintzer 
(Ed.), Improving Articulation and Transfer Relationships. New Directions 
for Community Colleges, no. 39. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1982. 

Describes Miami-Dade Community College's-computer-based Advise- 
ment and Graduation Information System (AGIS), which provides stu- 
dents with accurate, up-to-date information on their progress toward 
meeting graduation requirements and on courses recommended for 
transfer. Describes AGIS's six-phase development. Reviews AGIS's 
management applications, distribution of AGIS reports, and system 
benefits. ; . 
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Strain, J. A. Pcor/opmrnt oj an Articulation Handbook: VA Dorado, Kans.: 
Hullcr Coiiununily College, 1982. 14 pp. (KD 215 729). 

Oulliiu's llu; aclivilics involved in the development of an articulation 
handbook for transfer studenls at Butler County Connnunity College 
(BCCC). Included in the notebook are program sheets listing program 
recjuirenients at state-supported universities in Kansas and detailing 
BC'CC ec|uivalenc:ies. 

Tliurston, A. Refwrt oj the Chancellor's Counseling Advisory Committee. 
I.os Angeles: Los Angeles Connnunity College District, 1981. 81 pp. 
(KD2ri 162). 

I^'resents reconnnendations focusing on the role of tl\e counselor in 
helping students clarify and meet their academic, career, and personal 
objectives-basic skills assessment for entering students; mandatory 
placement; required college orientation; and support services for stu- 
dents intending to transfer. 

Counseling and Guidance for Special Populations 

Callandin, J. Special Needs Jor Special People: Improving Vocational Guidance 
and Counseling/or the Handicapped. Annual Report. Charlottesville, Va.: 
Piedmont Virginia Community College, 1980. 36 pp. (ED 201 145). 

Describes goals and objectives, implementation procedures, and results, 
evaluation, and reconmiendations of the Piedmont Virginia Commu- 
nity College project to improve vocational guidance and counseling for 
handicapped students. Forms and materials used in the program are 
appended. 

Career Counseling Materials and Techniques Jor Use With Vietnamese. San 
Jose, Calif.: San Jose City and San Jose Community College and 
Districts, 1981. 329 pp. (ED 206 758). 

Provides information related to the Vietnamese and their culture, 
approaches . for providing career guidance for these clients, career 
assessment measures, and career education materials used successfully 
with the Vietnamese. Materials,' in Vietnamese, are also included for 
use by Vietnamese clients. 

Castro, R. , and others. Resource Guide Jor Career Counseling Spanish Speak- 
ing and Chicano Students. Sanjose, Calif.: San Jose City College, 1981. 
255 pp. (ED 205 695). 
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Provides iiilbnnalioii nrlalcd to student and languai^c pmtrrani nsscss- 
incnl, lechniciucs lor retention, stniteiries for cooperative work expe- 
rience proi^rains, job search and interview techniques to be taui^ht to 
students, and additional proi,n*ani development resources. Includes an 
annotated biblioirraphy of Spanish languat^^e materials. 

Eliason, CI. Equity Conn stdiufj^ for Community College Worneru Washington, 
D.C.: American Association of Conununity and Junior Colleges, 
li)71). 2i)l pp. (I^D 1B7 369). 

Presents re.source information and articles written by women educators 
and counselors. Topics include the role ofcounseling in eliminating the 
erfects of .sex stereotyping, institutional commitment to sex e(]uity 
counseling, special needs of specific target populations, and exemplary 
(ounseling programs. 

Manks, M. Cnrms Jor Homemakers (A Displaced Homemakers' Program), 
St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Conununity College, 1982. 14 pp. (ED 
222 223). 

Delineates goals and activities of a vocational counseling program 
designed to help displaced homemakers enter the job market for the 
first time or after a significant absence. Career interest testing, job 
readiness skills workshops, job referrals, and other services are offered 
by the program. 

Johnson, B. E. "Black Success: Counseling Is Crucial." Community and 
Junior College Journal, 1982, 53 (3), 36-38. 

Noting employment trends indicating an increasing demand for skilled 
persons in high technology occupations and the paucity of black stu- 
dents in high technology studies, the author argues for increased efforts 
to guide black students into these fields. Reviews statistics on black 
unemployment and sources of inappropriate career guidance in black 
students' lives. 

Katz, D., and others. Career Counseling and Job Placement of Disabled Stu- 
dents at Two-Year Colleges: A'Guide. New York: City University of New 
York, Institute for Research and Development in Occupational Edu- 
ca-ion, 1979. 211 pp: (ED 187 352). 

Presents information on the career development and placement of han- 
dicapped students for use by all specialists within a community college 
student personnel office. Case studies and an annotated bibliography 
arc appended. 

'■ 13.; 
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Miller, S. W. ({loinp.). Resources for Achievinii Sex Equity: An Annotated 
Hihlwjiraphy. Los Angeles: Los Angdcs Goinnuinily College; District, 
19H(). 44 pp. (ED 183 230). 

Lists resources dealing with sex equity in vocational education. Specific 
topics covered include sex role dcfmition, sex equity and law, career 
guidance, career options lor women, and historical and ethical perspec- 
tives of working women. 

Rollins, n. "Counseling Elderly Students in Community Colleges.*' Grad- 
uate seminar paper. University of Florida, 1979. 20 pp. (ED 180 551). 

Notes that while the number of older students (aged fifty or over) 
attending two-year colleges is growing, the counseling needs of these 
individuals are often overlooked. Calls for administrative action to 
ensure that elderly stud'.;nts receive psychological as well as academic 
counseling. Provides references to relevant research studies. 

Zeiulell, M. I'lie Displaced Homeniaker Pilot Project Evaluation Study. Report 
Number 81-15. Olympia: Washington State Council for Postsecon- 
dary Education, 1981. 98 pp. (ED 206 334). 

Describes and evaluates Washington's Displaced Honiemaker Pilot Proj- 
ect, a two-year program that established multi-purpose service centers to 
provide training, counseling, and support for displaced homemakcrs. 

Evaluating Counseling Staff 

Anderson, D. M. Counselor Accountability Model of Grbssmont College: A 
Working Paper. El Cajori, Calif.: Grossmont College, 1981. 79 pp. 
(ED 214 581). 

Describes an institutional accountability model that was developed in 
response to increased scrutiny of public education and the need for 
counselors to quantify and legitimate their work. States the general 
purposes of counseling and identifies nine specific counselor functions. 

Faculty Evaluation System: Counseling Faculty. St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis 
Community College, 1981. 66 pp. (ED 216 711). 

Outlines j^rocedures used by St. Louis Community College in its annual 
evaluation of coun.seling faculty performance. Details a number of pci"- 
formance indicators, levels of satisfactory and unsatisfactory achieve- 
ment, and the schedule for evaluation implementation. Forms and 
instruments are included. i Q 
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From the Editors' Notes 

Since community colleges are serious about the quality of student 
development, there will need to be greater integration within the 
domain of student support services and between this function 
and the diverse instructional programs of community colleges. 
The learner, as well as the public and its representatives, will have 
increased confidence in the accountability of community cqlleges 
as they attend to the learning and career needs of students, design 
programs and services, and demonstrate learner outcomes through 
rfollow'Up and other institutional studies. The authors of the 
chapters in this volume q/" New Directions for Community 
Colleges give their attention to ways of overcoming flaws in student 
support services that have been developed during the past decade. 
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